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Oaium, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. 





cagpeaes ty aummn oon, sian anuip and tay Gund cna poet 
8 some one, who merely m ani 
as unconscious and unresisting fommumentae The sketch thus 
traced represented a gloomy court, surrounded by lofty but 
crumbling walls, which were furnished with large hooks at 
the height of seven or eight feet from the ground. On the 
left was a trellis of laths, through which one saw an ox cut 
in quarters, suspended by strong pulleys from the roof of a 
shed. Streams of blood flowed across the pavement, and met 
in a trench filled with refuse and rubbish. At one end of the 
court was a cart-house, through the open door of which were 
seen a pile of wood and some bundles of straw. Pieces of 
ragged rope, an old hen-coop, and a broken rabbit-hutch lit- 
tered the foreground. On the right, one corner of the sketch 
remaining blank, I hesitated what to put there; somethin, 
seemed to move, to hover around it. Suddenly a foot turn: 
oP and detached from the ground appeared to my mind’s eye. 
ollowing the inspiration, | sketched on rapidly, and beneath 
my crayon grew a leg joined to the a then a floating gar- 
ment, at length the entire “or of an old woman, pale, ema- 
ciated, with disheyelled , thrown down t the low 
parapet of a well, and struggling against a hand which clutch- 
ed her throat. 
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I was drawing the scene of a murder; the crayon fell from 
my hand. I shuddered as I looked at the woman’s face, con- 





tracted by terror, while both her hands convulsively 





Literature. 


'For the “Albion.” 
STAIRE. 


I am the miller’s maid of Staire ; 
The busy mill is home to me, 

Where, all day long, I hear the song’ 
Of mill wheels turning rapidly. 


My chamber looketh to the South, 
hence softest wicds do hither fleet, 
As, half hid by my flowering vine, 
I sit and sew in window-seat. 


Sometimes the haughty lords of Staire, 
From old castel upon the hill, 
With hounds that bay and steeds thatfneigh, 

In hunter garb ride past the mill. 


There’s one among the lords of Staire 
Who, as he rideth, glanceth sweet, 
Where, half hid by my flowerirg vine, 

I sit and sew in window seat. 


Twice hath he met and talked with me, 
As though I jewelled lady were, 

While, singing, by the stream I went 
That makes our mill wheel gaily whirr. 


Oh! he is fair, my lord of Staire, 
And swears to love me passing well. 
Oh! is he false or is he trae— 
What little bird to me will tell ? 
* P.F. Our Lady’s Day of Advent. “ EsPree.E.” 


THE MAID OF FASHION. 
vanmpy FROM BYRON. 


Maid of Fashion, ere we part, 
Hear me own how fair thou art; 
Hear me now the truth confess 

I love thee for thy taste in,dress ; 
Beautified from top to toe, 

Zée mou sas agapo ! 


By those stays so tightly laced ; 
By that big buckle at thy waist; 
By the long skirt unconfined 

at draggles in the dirt behind ; 
By thy corsage cut so low, 
Zde mou sas agapo! 


By the back hair thou hast got 
Pack’d up like a porter’s knot ; 
By those frizz’d out, frizzy curls 
Envy of less hirsute girls ; 

By thy bonnet-strings’ hugeSbow, 
ZSe mou sas agapo! 


By thine earrings, chains, and “ charms ;” 

By the bracelets on thine arms ; 

By thy boots with monster heels ; 

By the veil that half conceals 

The rouge that on thy cheeks doth glow, 

Ze mou sas agapo ! —Punch’'s Almanac, 


THE MYSTERIOUS SKETCH. 


Nearly opposite the church of St. Sepald in Nurember, 
stands an aficient inn, narrow and lofty, with an inden 
gable, small dusty casements, and the roof surmounted by a 
plaster image 


x t apy’ I had come to Nuremberg in order to stud 

e works of the old masters; but, my funds running short, 
was obliged to take portraits—and such portraits! Stout old 
ee = or tek - 5 nae lap : 7, burgomasters, wig- 
and coc! atted, a en! and impartially illumi- 

ea eee 
en resource to fail; and mine host, who 
at first had been all civility, began to importune me ephes 
what insolent manner for the amount of my bill. One even- 
- oe gd = 4¢ up stairs tomy attic, Master Rapp called 
me: “Hallo! youngster, when are you going to pay 
me? Your bill now amounts to one hundred and saty for 
~ es Pray, when am I likely to see the colour 
money ?” . 
muttered some sort of indistinct reply, and hastening to 
My room, locked the door, and threw m: as I 
Was,on my bed. Revolving my miserable tion in my 
mind, all the genuine feeling for art, all the high asp’ ns 
after “goges ged net report buoyed me up, seemed to 
me,and a sordid, hungry craving for money 

‘their place. At length my eyes grew heavy, and my thoughts 

and I slept proband for oval hours. | Sout tn 


clock, 1 awoke in a 
india 


of the Virgin. Many years ago, when n- 
—_— world as a young artist, I took pam abode ints 


took 


the arm of her murderer. But Ais face, I saw it not, it was 
hidden from me as by some veiling shadow—I could not finish 
“ oy "I said hand d 

am ,"I said, g my over my damp 
forehead ; “ to-morrow I will finish the design; there remains 
but that one figure to put in.” 

Hastily undressing, I went to bed, and before five minutes 
had elapsed, was sunk in a profound slumber. When I 
awoke, it was broad daylight. I hastened to dress, and was 
preparing to resume my task, when I heard two knocks at the 

oor, 

“ Come in!” 

The door opened, anda tall old man, dressed in black, 
stood at the threshold. 

“ Herr Heinrich Kapff, the painter ?” said he. 

“ At your service, sir.” 

He bowed his head, and said, introducing himself : “‘ Baron 
Frederick yon Spreckdah!.” 

That the rich amateur Von Spreckdahl, who was also judge 
of the Criminal Tribunal, should condescend to visit my poor 
attic, was indeed an unlooked-for event. I cast an em 
sed glance at the mean, scanty furniture, the low ceiling and 
the worm-eaten flooring; but my visitor seemed to pay no at- 
tention to these details. Seating himself near my small table: 
“Herr Kapff,” he said, “ I come ”—— 

At that moment, his eyes fell on the unfinished sketch, and 
he gazed at it fixedly for several moments. 

“ Are = the author of this drawing?” he asked, looking 
at - With the same attention which he had bestowed on my 
work, 

ity I am, sir.” 

“ What is its price?” 

rt. o not sell my sketches; it is merely a design for a 
pai ‘* 

“ Ah!” said he, taking up the paper delicately with the tips 
of his long sallow fingers; and with the aid of his eye-glass, 
he studied the sketch closely. 

A ray of sunshine entered ay through the small dor- 
mer window. Von Spreckdahi’s long nose became more 
hooked, and his taick eyebrows contracted, lending a sinister 

hia lean wrinkled face. Thesiloncc was 50 pro- 
‘ound, that Theard distinctly the plaintive buzzing ofa fly 
caught in a spider’s web. 

“ And the dimensions of this painting, Herr Kapff?” said 
he at last, without looking up. 

“ Four feet by three.” 

“Its price ra 

“ Fift ducats ” 

My visitor laid the sketch on the table, and drew from his 


he repeated ; “ there they are.” 

And throwing down the pieces, the baron saluted me, and 
was gone, before I had sufficiently recovered from my amaze- 
ment to utter a word of thanks, I heard his walking-stick 
strike on each chair as Hie descended, and I ran down quiekly 
after him. But whenI reached the door of the inn, be was 
already gone; I looked up and down the street, but he was 
not to be seen. ' 

_“ Well, this is odd age od I muttered ; and having re- 
mounted the five flights of stairs, I dat down at the table, 
brightened by the unwonted gleam of gold, and resolved to 
finish the sketch without delay; a few more touches of the 
crayon were all that was required. But these few touches, 
try as I would, I could not give. I had lost the clue to the 
design ; the mysterious nage would not come out of the 
limbo of my brain. It was of no use to draw and efface, and 
draw again, and retouch; the creature of my pencil was as 
discordant with his surroundings as one of Raphael's figures 
would be in a village alehouse by Teniers. I threw down my 
crayon in despair, and the perspiration stood in large drops 
on my forehead. At that moment, Rapp opened the door, 
and entered abruptly ; he stood transfixed at the sight of the 
pile of ducats. 

“Ha! hal I have caught you, master-painter,” he cried ; 
“tell me again that you have no money!” 

raged a the man’s insolent look and inopportune en- 
trance, I suddenly seized him by the shoulders, and pushed 
him violently outside the door. The landing-place was very 
narrow ;the missed his footing, and rolled down several stairs, 
mag he bumped along: “ My money, you rascal—my 
money 

Retreating into my room, I locked and double-locked the 
door, while meets of laughter from the other lodgers saluted 
Herr Rapp’s downward progress. This little adventure roused 
me; I resumed my crayon, and was in the act of making an- 
other attempt on the impracticable corner of the sketch, when 
a clash of arms grounded on the pavement opposite caught 
my ear. I looked out of the window, and saw several police- 
men fully armed, stationed, and keeping guard outside. 
“That old villain, Rapp,” I thought—“ can he have met any 
 Cnahenth colons, d h ting the stairs 

v and heavy steps mounting 8 : my 
violently shaken. 
e name of the law, open !” 
Trembling, though I scarce knew why, I obeyed. Two 
uscular hands instantly grasped my co and a fat little 
green unifo: ‘who smelt strongly of beer, came close 
me, and said : “ Helnrich Kap I arrest you.” 
“For what crime?” I inquired, as I recognised the chief of 


“Come ,” he cried roughly, and made a to one 
ie. y - 
of course was useless. I was effectually se- 


door w: 
“ 


m 
man in 
to 





pocket a long, well-filled purse of green silk. “ Fifty ducats,” | Si 





cured, and jenueate’ down stairs by some of the party ; while 
the others ed my room in every corner, ding the 
furniture, and turning over on the floor my poor wardrobe and 
other scanty ons. My captors thrust me into a co- 

ered carriage, and two of them entered after me, and took 
their places one at each side. 

ss ef uns Se, in oer en 

: one of them to the other, with a sour smil 
“he asks what he has done!” 

Soon a dark shadow enveloped us, as the carriage rolled 
under the gloomy archway which leads to the Raspel Haus, 
or city prison. The jailer, with a gray weollen my on his 
head, and a short pipe between his lips, received me from m 
conductors, and having silently introduced me into a cell, 
locked and barred the door, and left me to my reflections. 

The room was small, but tolerably clean, and the walls be- 
ing newly whitewashed, presented no inscriptions or draw- 
ings, save a rude sketch of a gibbet, probably the work of 
my predecessor. It was lighted by 8 small window, nine or 
ten feet from the [agen and the furniture consisted of a 
bundle of straw and a bucket. 

I seated myself on the straw, and remained, I know not how 
long, plunged in a gloomy reverie. What if the fall down 
stairs nflicted some mortal injury on my landlord? The 
fellow was a miser and insolent; but, after all, he had done 
nothing to justify his receiving such rough treatment at my 
hands. What would be the upshot of it all? While revoly- 
ing this uncomfortable question, the door grated on its hinges ; 
my jailer appeared, and desired me to follow him. Two turn- 
keys pl themselves on each side of me, and we walked 
on. We traversed gloomy corridors, feebly lighted by inte- 
rior windows. I saw behind a grating a noted robber and as- 
sassin, who was sentenced to be executed on the follow 
morning. He wore a strait-waistcoat, and was singing w 
a hoarse voice, “ J am the King of these Mountains /” 

‘As I passed, he shouted after me: ‘‘ Ha! comrade, I'll keep 
a place for you to-morrow on my right!” 

The turnkeys looked at each other with a sinister smile, and 
= | flesh crept with horror. 

was conducted into a gloomy sort of judgment-hall, at 
the upper end of which were seated two judges, one of them 
being my late visitor, Von Spreckdahl. A clerk employed 
= galing his ear with the feather of his pen, sat A 


e. 
Von Spreckdahl, raising his voice, addressed men: “ Hein- 


rich Kapff, how did you become poset of this dra of 
He aver me tha, nocturnal sketch ; I examined worn 
plied: “It was done by me.” . 

There was a silence, and the clerk wrote down my reply, 

I thought within myself: “ Whatis the pene < this? 
What connection can the sketch have with my p g Rapp 
down stairs ?” 

“Tt was done by you,” repeated Von Spreckdahl. “ What 
is the subject of it ? 

“Tt was a fancy sketch.” 

a not copied the details from any painting or en- 
graving ” 

“No, sir; L invented them all.” 

“ Prisoner,” said the judge, in a severe tone, “I advise you 
to reflect. Do not lie.” 

I reddened with anger, and said emphatically; “I have 
spoken the truth.” 

“ Write, clerk,” said Von Spreckdahl. 

“ And this woman,” continued he, “ whois being assassinated 
at the edge of a well, have you imagined her figure also?” 

ertainly.” 


You never saw her?” 

“ Never.” 

With an indignant gesture, Von Spreckdahl rose from his 
chair, then resuming his seat, he appeared to consult in a low 
tone with his colleague. 

“ What can it be all about? What have I done?’ mur- 
mured I to myself. 

Addressing my guards, Von Spreckdahl said: “ Conduct 
the prisoner to the carriage. e are going to Metzger 
trasse.—Heinrich Kapff,” he continued, “ you are pursuing a 
deplorable path. Consider that if the justice of mea is in- 
flexible, the mercy of God may yet be obtained by a full con- 
fession of your crime.” 

I could not reply; I feltas if under the influence of some 
htful dream, and prepared to follow my guards in silence. 
wo policemen and I entered the carriage, which rolled 

along through several streets. One of my guards took out 

his snuff-box, and offered a pinch to his compsnion. 

Mechanically, I also extended my finger and thumb towards 

the box, but its owner drew it back with a gesture of aversion, 

and quickly replaced it in his pocket. 

I felt the hot tingling blood mount to my forehead, but be- 
fore I could speak, the carriage stopped. One of the policemen 
got out while the other held me, fettered as I was by the 
collar, until, seeing his comrade ready to receive me, he thrust 
me rudely out. 

All these precautions to secure my person augured no good, 
but just then I was given no time for reflection. My guards 
hurried me along a narrow, filthy alley, bounded oy high 
walls, and through which trickled a fetid stream of some 
thick dark liquid. Arrived at the end, they opened a door, and 
pushed me before them into a square court. During our pro- 
gress, a strange horror had taken possession of me, not arising 
from the uncertainty and mystery of my position, but rather 
like the effect of nightmare. I seemed to be walking ina 
—— dream, seeing and acting without my own volition, 
and under a haunting conviction of the unreality of the objects 
around. But this horror became very tangible and real when 
I looked around the place where I now found myself. There 
was the very identical court which I had drawn the night be- 
fore—the walls furnished with hooks,the broken ae 


the rabbit-hutch ; not a single detail, not even the most 


| ss ' 
de the well stood the two judges Von Spreckdahl and 
Richter. At their feet lay the corpse of the old woman, her 
long hair dishevelled, her face livid, her eyes starting 
from her head, and her tongue es from between her 
clenched teeth. It was a horrid spectacl 

“Prisoner !” said Von — ina 
you got anything to say 

I made no answer. 

“ Do you acknowledge that you threw this woman, Theresa 

, into,this well, after having strangled her and taken 

possession of her 


money ? ' 
“No,’I cried“ no 11 do not know this woman; I never 
saw her until now. May God help me!” 
“Tt is enough,” said he in a tone; and then, without 
adding another word, he and colleague took their de- 
parture. 


ted me back to the Raspel Haus, and left 
ee ia yoni fell in a upon; oon when 


ec. 
solemn voice, “ have 


ito 
to ask 
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assassinated the old woman! 


Ah, the horrors of that night 
Seated on my bundle of straw, I watched a 
moonbeam ling through the narrow window, and 
ligh' up the sinister outline of the gibbet on the oppo- 
site wall. I heard the watchman crying through the si- 
lence of the night: “Sleep, inhabitants of Nuremberg ; the 
Lord watches over you! One o’clock—two o’clock—three 
o'clock!” People say that it is better to suffer death as an 
innocent man than as @ guilty one, and as regards the state 


exhaustion of matter: during the sleep of the body, she 
unfolds herradiant wings, and flies forth, God knows whither ! 
What she then does, none can tell, but inspiration now and 
then betrays the secret of her noctural wanderings.” Who 
knows? N ature is more daring in her realities than Imagina- 
tion in her fancies. . 


in prison! 





PAI MARIRE, 


of the soul, it certainly is; but the = mpeee boty, a THE NEW RELIGION OF THE MAORIS. 
oO . 
csiatent aay eemitable fate ase texribie. 24 When Christianity was introduced into New Zealand, 
Day dawned, ‘and slowly lighted up my gloomy prison. | about half century ago, it had to encounter few of those ob- 


street, It Loy > eaten = 

the rolling of the carts laden with fruit and vegetables. 
T could distinguish the cackling of the live poultry, and the 
animated discourse of the butter-women. As the morning 
advanced, the noise became greater, and the buzz and move- 
ment of life around me seemed to restore courage to my 
heart. I felt an irresistible desire to see what was going on 
around me, and to look once more on the faces of my fellow- 


stacles which have impeded its progress in India and China. 
Brahminism and Buddhism are so incorporated with the 
whole social system of the Hindoos and Chinese as to render 
them almost impervious to. the teachings of the new faith ; 
whereas in New Zealand.there. were many causes which pre- 
disposed the natives in itsffavour. They had many supersti- 
tious observances, but no fixed form, of religion ;. they deified 
the powers of nature, but they had no. temples dedicated to 
their worship. Ingenious men have constructed for the Ma- 
oris a theology as subtle and refined as that of the Hegelian 

hilosophy; they have painted them as a race of copper-co- 
oured Platos, spending their lives in discussing fore-know- 
ledge, free will, and fate. No picture could be more ludi- 
crously untrue or unlike the original. Such questions were 
far beyond the reach of the Maori’s untutored mind: he was 
of the earth, earthy; if he had enough to eat and to drink, 





My predecessors in the cell, animated, no doubt, by & like de- 
sire, had scooped holes in the wall, to facilitate their mount- 
ting to the window. I climbed up, and holding the —, 
managed to seat myself on the narrow ledge. Once there, 

entranced on the crowd, the life, the movement: tears 
owed down my cheeks; I felt an intense longing for life as 


their losing the missi- 
their apathy, and w~ 
thoroughness as *’ 
most i 
went over ‘15 
were bar 





, simply to breathe, and move, and feel the sun. “Ah i 
pone f “to live—only to live! Let them sentence me to 
hard labour ; let them attach a weight to my leg. What does 
it matter, provided only that I live!” 

The quaint ola market on which I looked offered a gay and 
animated spectacle. The peasant-women in their Bavarian 
costumes were seated behind their baskets of eggs, fruit, and 
vi bles, and their cages filled with poultry ; butchers with 
naked arms were chopping meat on their blocks; peasants 
with their large-brimmed felt hats set far back on their heads, 
leaned on thetr stout hollysticks, and smoked their pipes. The 
changing, animated scene captivated my attention, and, in 
spite of me, distracted my thoughts from my sad situation. 
As I continued to gaze on the crowd, a butcher passed by, 
his back bent under the weight of an enormous qaarter of 
beef which he bore on his shoulders. His arms were bare, 
his elbows raised, his head bent downin front. His hair 
falling down in a measure concealed his face, and yet at the 
first glance I shuddered. “Itis he!” Lexclaimed inwardly. 

‘Al my blood flew back to my heart. I leaped from the 
window down into my prison, ym | my teeth chattering, 
while the rebellious blood flowed back again, and mounted 
hotly to my cheeks and forehead. ; i 

“Ttishe! He is there—there—and I—I must die to expi- 
ate his crime! O my God, help me! What am I to do?” 

A sudden idea, an inspiration, as I believe, from heaven 
darted through my mind. I put my hand into my coat 
pocket, and found my case of crayons. Rushing to the clean 
white-washed wall, I sketched the scene of the murder with 
marvellous force and rapidity. No more uncertainty, no 
more wavering attempts. I knew the man who grasped the 
lucklesa woman’s throat ; I saw him, as if he were sitting to 
me for his portrait. At ten o’clock the jailer entered my 


and an occasional fight as a safety-valve for his superfluous 
energies, he troubled himself very little about the rest. . He 
had a great respect for his chief, who might crack his sku’, 
with his war-club if he displeased him, but he had no great 
dread of gods whom he had never seen, and who seemed to 
take little interest in him or his affairs. He was mv.ch of the 
same mind as the Aberdeenshire farmer, who, veing hard 
pressed on she subject of religion, candidly avowed his secular 
tendency. “Gin I stand weel wi’ the laird, I dinna trouble 
mysel’ muckle aboot the minister.” — 

An interesting work might be written on the superstitions 
of the Maoris, but the tenets of their ancient faith may be 
stated in a few words. They had no conception ofa Supreme 
Being ; their gods were creatures like themselves. In the be- 
ginning was nothing; nothing begat something; something 
begat something more, till at length we have Rangi, the hea- 
vens, and Papa, the earth.. From the union of Rangi and 
Papa sprung six gods who preside over the elements of na- 
ture: these unnatural children conspired against their pa- 
rents and tore them asunder. Rangi was pushed upward, 
and Papa downward ; they look lovingly at one another, but 
they have never since embraced. Papa sends up his love to 
heaven in the mists which ascend from the mountains; 
Rangi expresses her grief at being separated,in the dew- 





her beloved Earth. The amiable sons of this unhappy couple 
became the gods of the New Zealanders. Their names are as 
barbarous as their dispositions, so we need not specify them ; 
the worship paid to them bordered closely on indifference. 

o temples were erected in honour of them; no maps were 
carved to represent their outward form; no day or hour was 
set apart for their worship. The present race of men are de- 
scended from the God of War; one of his sons, called Maui, 
is the father ofthe Maori race. Maui was a great fisherman ; 
one of his exploits was to hook and draw up from the azure 
main the island which was ever afterwards known as Te Ika 
Maui, The flesh of Maui till it was occupied by the Pakehas,who 
called it New Zealand. It took three months to accomplish this 

reat WOrk, tu which ho was aided by a dove, which flow up ta 
eaven with a line in its beak; Maui was thus enabled to tie 
the earth to the sun with ropes, which are now known as the 
solar rays ; he also tied the sun to the moon, so that when the 
sun sets the moon rises, and vice versé. In this simple way 
the Maoris endeavoured to explain the most striking pheno- 
mena of the universe. Like the Chinese, they cherished a 
profound respect for their ancestors, some of whom were ele- 


“ What is this?” he said, locking with surprise at my 
sketch. 

“ Go, ask my judges to come hither,” I cried, still pursuing 
my work with feverish ardour. 

“ They await you in the Hall of Judgment,” replied he. 

“Tell them to come; I have a disclosure to make,” 
said I, as I put the finishing-touch to the murderer's figure. 
It looked as ifit lived and breathed: foreshortened on the 
wall, the features stood out with wonderful force and reality. 

The jailer went out, ani ina few minutes the two judges 
appeared. With my hand extended, and trembling in every 
limb, I said to them : “ Behold the assassin !”” 

Von Spreckdahl carefully aud quietly examined the sketch. 
“ His name?” he inquired. . 

“TI know it not,” [{ replied; “but at this moment heis in 
the market, cutting up meat at the third stall on the left, as 
you enter from the Trebantea Strasse.” 

“ What do you advise?” said my judge to his colleague. 

“That we should instantly send for the man,” replied he 
in a grave tone. 

Stepping out into the corridor, he gave his orders to the 

licemen stationed there. During their absence, the two 

udges remained standing, contemplating the sketch. Suffer- 
ing from strong reaction, | sank on the ground, and buried my 
head between my knees. 

Soon steps resounded from afar along the vaulted passages. 
Those who have not waited for the hour of deliverance, and 
counted the minutes, then as long as centuries—those who 
have not felt the poignant emotion of suspense, terror, hope, 
and doubt—they cannot conceive the sharp agony of that mo- 
ment. I could have distinguished the footsteps of the 
murderer, marching between his guards from a thousand 
others. They approached ; the judges themselves appeared 
moved. I pA my head, and my heart felt as though it 


as the gods whom they worshipped. While they believed in 
a future state of existence, their ideas of reward and punish- 
ment were confined entirely to this world, and death was gup- 


bodies of the lizards; and the appearance of one of these rep- 
tiles is enough to make the bravest warrior quail with terror. 
There was an established order of priesthood, whose special 
office was to propitiate the favour of the gods by prayer ; but 


famine or war. } 1 
be of Jewish or Hindoo origin: but there is no reason to be- 


Asia. 


who favoured the introduction of Christianity. When he 
visited England, he promised, at the request of George IV., 


were ped by an iron hand. My eyes were fixed on the 
dened deme it opened. The man entered—his cheeks were 
red and swollen ; his large jaws were contracted, causing the 
rauscles to stand out even upto his ears; and his small, rest- 
less, tawny-coloured eyes sparkled beneath a pair of thick 
reddish eyebrows. 

“=Von Spreckdahl 


enlightened heathen extended the most perfect toleration to 
his death he assembied his tribe, and thus addressed them : 


Iam gone be kind to the missionaries, be kind also to the 


silently showed him the sketch. Then|other Europeans; welcome them to the shore, trade with 


this powerful sang plexioned man turned pale—pale 
as death. Uttering a roar which startled us all, he Opened his 
immense arms,and bounding backwards succeeded in over- 
throwing two of his guards. There was a terrific struggle in 
the corridor; we could hear the panting respiration of the 
butcher, deep imprecations, broken words, and the stamping 
and shuffling of many feet. At length, the assassin was led in, 
his head sunk on his breast, his eyes bloodshot, his limbs 
firmly fettered. Again he looked fixedly at the drawing on 





ever there should land on this shore a people who wear red 
a people called soldiers, a dangerous people, whose only oc- 
cupation is war. When you see them make war 


strong! Be brave that you may not be enslaved, and that 


our country may not become the possession of strangers.” 

the wall, seemed to reflect, and muttered, as if to himself: | The last words of Hongi were not without effect on his coun- 

: be — could have seen me at midnight ?” trymen ; they did protect the missionaries, and they have not 
was saved. 


ever th 
Many have gone by since that terrible adventure. | thin 

Thank shove, Ihave no longer occasion to dread the im- 
portunities of creditors, or to draw the portraits of burgo- 
masters. I have _—— for myself a recognised place in the great 
world of art. But the recollection of that strange sketch has 
never become less vivid; sometimes I lay aside my brush and 

pallet, and muse on it for hours together. 

How was it thata crime committed by a man whom I did 
not know, in a place which [ had never seen, was reprodu 
my » even in its minutest details? Was it by | would do 
No. ant ie all, ns chance but the|d 4 

effect of some cause escapes us erhaps Schiller w 
right when he said : “ The immortal soul does not share he 


ced | mania 
its toy. 
mode, 80 that a tribe without a 











drops as tears which trickle from her eyes on the bosom of 


vated to the same level and endowed with the same attributes 


posed to put a stop to all their sufferings. They were familiar 
with the doctrine of the transmigration of souls: the spirits of 
their ancestors had sometimes to reside for a time in the 


this was never done save in times of great emergency, such as 
Many of their superstitious rites may perhaps 


lieve that they have ever had any intercourse with either of 
those races since their forefathers left the great continent of 


Hongi, the Napoleon of New Zealand, was the first chief 


to extend his protection to the missionaries, and he kept his 
word. He lived and died in the faith of his fathers, but this 


all who chose to adopt the new religion. <A few days before 
“ Children and friends, pay attention to my last‘words. After 


them, protect them, and live with them as one people; but if 


garments, who do no work, who neither buy nor sell, and who 
always have arms in their hands, then be aware that these are 


ainst 
them. Then, O my children, be brave! Then, O friends, be 


failed to fight the people “ who wear red garments” when- 
have had the chance. Every missionary.was some- 

of a trader as well as a teacher; chiefs who cared 
nothing for the truths which they taught, were fully alive to 
the value of the articles in which they traded. The ebb and 
flow of fashion has its influence among Maoris as well as 
among more civilized nations; whatever may be the ruling 
— of the moment they go in for it thoroughly. They 
ve shown at different times a mania for ploughs, for thresh- 
ing-machines, for muskets, and for missionaries. When the 
ane Se cast them aside as a spoiled child 
he example of Hongi made missionaries 









missionary was looked 
upon as slow and behind the age. The belief that worldly 
the | prosperity is a proof of Divine favour procured for the mis- 


sionaries a more friendly reception: the natives, on observing 
that the latter were wealthier than themselves, concluded that 
the God whom they worshipped must be more powerful 
than their gods. 
heathen oracles when consulted unanimously 
Jesus Christ to be the true God. The tendency of polytheism 
is to make men tolerant; the worshipper of a score of gods 
can have no great.devotion to any one of them in particular : 
the chances are that all of them will be regarded with indif- 
ference. The Maoris were willing to admit the God of the 
Christians into their own Pantheon, and to assign to him t’ 
first place, but they were not prepared to give up their 
gods. From the very nature of the case there cor’ abeno 
compromise, and for several years the missionar leh 4 
in vain. The natives treated them with kindp~’ ._* —_ 
disputed the possession of them ; but the: 
ing in the wilderness. 
sailor who had fought under Nelson »* 
with professional frankness, that, +” 
sible to the ean nys f 

Societies thought o' 


It is somewhat remarkable, also, that the 
ronounced 


ae 


wy 8; rival tribes 
Hee” ere like men cry- 

ary Williams, an old 
« Copenhagen, declares, 


The Rev. 


, «é@ natives were “as insen- 
—— .on as brutes.” And the Home 
come yea » the island in despair. 

0 know that there was a chance of 
snaries, they roused themselves from 
-ot in for the new religion with as much 
wey go in for everything else. It might al- 
without exaggeration, that the whole people 
- Christianity en masse ; more than two-thirds 


When the 


said. 


rite, * vuized, and those who abstained from this initiatory 


» . a . 
P °'.ygamy was a barrier to some, as the missionaries were not 


o many cases, were favourable to the new religion. 


repared to view this institution in the same light as Dr. Co- 
enso ; others were swayed by the conviction that the gods of 
their fathers might still retain some influence, and were thus 
debarred from breaking with them all at once. Heki, the 
northern chief who waged war against us in 1845, may be ac- 
cepted as the representative of this class. He lived and died 
a heathen, but he showed by the address which he delivered 
to his followers on the eve of battle, through the medium of 
his Tohunga or priest, that he had a sort of unenlightened 
faith in the new religion. “ Be brave, and strong, and pa- 
tient. Fear not the soldiers, they will not be able to take 
this fort; neither be you afraid of all those different kinds of 
big guns you have heard so much of. I will turn aside the 
shot, and they shall do you no harm; but this pa and its de- 
fenders must be made sacred (tapu). You must particularly 
observe all the sacred rites and customs of your ancestors; if 
you neglect this in the smallest particular, evil will befall you, 
and I also shall desert you. You who pray to the God of | the 
missionaries continue to do so, and in your praying see you 
make no mistakes. Fight and pray. Touch not the spoils of 
the slain; abstain from human flesh, lest the European God 
should be angry; and be careful not to offend the Maori gods. 
It is good to have more than one God to trust to. Be brave, 
be strong, be patient.” This singular address proves that the 
influence of Christianity was felt among those who adhered to 
heathenism; they were doubtless actuated by the same pru- 
dential motives as the Yezzids, who worship simultane- 
ously the principles of good and evil. 

Like the ancient pagans, when first admitted within the 
pale of the Christian Church, the Maori converts retained 
much of their former heathenism, but there is no reason to 
question their sincerity on that account. We believe that they 
were, on the whole, better Christians than the Pakehas who 
settled among them; Christianity was to them a new power, 
a new life. They gave in to it with all the passionate devo- 
tion peculiar to half-civilized races when under the influence 
of religious feeling; their whole time was spent in singing 

ms adapted to heathen tunes, in frequenting the churches, 
n learning to read the Biple in their owa tonguc. The new 
religion spread into the remotest districts where the face of a 
white man had never been seen, and the missionaries who 
had sown in tears began to reap in joy. The sublime mo- 
rality of the New Testament was beyond their ken; but the 
history of the patriarchs brought under their notice a civili- 
zation analogous to their own, and was read with peculiar 
avidity. This predilection was increased by the teaching of 
the missionaries, most of whom belonged to that saheol of 
theologians who see in every nail of the ark, in every thread 
of the tabernacle, the symbol of some Christian doctrine or 
duty. (The result was such as might have been expected ; the 
Maori proselytes readily adopted theideas of the Old Testa- 
ment which were in keeping with their own, and made it the 
standard of authority in all questions connected with legisla- 
tion or morals. Pakeha governors, in attempting to reason 
with them, were sometimes confounded by biblical quotations, 
which they had probably never heard before, and were not at 
all prepared to answer. . 

The missionaries continued to dwell and labour among 
their devoted flocks till the present war broke out, when they 
were all compelled to leave. The hostilechiefs promised to do 
their ‘utmost to defend them if they chose to remain, but 
warned them that they could not answer for their followers. 
They had broken with the Government; they had drawn the 
sword; they had staked their all on the contest, and were 
prepared to abide by the result; but they shrunk from the 
idea of shedding one drop of missionary blood. They might 
have their grievances against the missionarie3, who, instead 
of protecting them had tov often aided in despoiling them of 
their lands: they might object to their presence from the 
suspicion that they were acting the part of spies to the Gov- 
erament; but they did not forget how much they owed to 
them, and wished them to guin peace. After the war broke 
out they opened their pas to those who were brave enongh to 
visit them for the purpose of comforting the wounded and 
burying the slain. In renouncing their allegiance to our 
authority, they remained faithful to the religion they had been 
taught ; every Sunday the white flag was hoisted on their pas 
as the symbol of peace, and the sound of Christian hymns 
was wafted to the camp of the Pakeha; the dead 
were no longer mutilated or devoured; the wounded 
were treated with humanity. We are not theorizing or exag- 
gerating; we are speaking from experience and personal ob- 
servation ; and when we consider that a quarter of a’century 
ago the Maoris were in the habit: ot devouring their enemies 
and cooking their heads, we cannot withholc our tribute of 
honest admiration from the men who have been instru- 
mental in weaning them from their barbarous practices, and 
instilling into their minds the principles of humanity. 

Towards the close of 1864 it began to be known that a new 
religion had sprung up among the natives at Taranaki. The 
decapitation and. mutilation of the body of Captain Lloyd 
of the 57th Regiment, who fell in a skirmish with the 
enemy some months before, was believed to be an iso- 
lated act of barbarism, a mere passing outbreak of can- 
nibalism; subsequent events have proved that 1t was one of 
the initiatory rites of the Pai Marire system, of the nature and 
origin of which we shall now proceed to give some details. 
The founder ofthe Pai Marire faith is Horopapera Tuwha- 
otherwise known as Te Ua, a native of Taranaki, 
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. preach it to his countrymen, who were at this time engaged 
. aready entrance into the minds of men engaged in actual 


, peace to war, but because it would afford him the opportunity 





‘Gabriel, he slipped the rope fromjhis hands and restored him- 
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THE ALBION. 
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He seems to have been affected with a species of insanity for 
some years; but what might have been deemed an affliction, 
proved a positive advantage when he assumed a prophetical 
character and laid claim to inspiration. The Maoris, like the 
Turks, regarded insavityas a proof of the presence of the 
spiritus intus, and attach the same weight to the incoherent 
ravings of a maniac as if they were oracular deliverances. He 
was first brought prominently into notice in 1862, on the oc- 
easion of the wreck of the Lord Worsley’ steamer, when the 
natives of Taranaki plundered the cargo and seized the crew 
and passengers. Te Ua, who, notwithstanding his insanity, 
seems to have had a certain latent sense of justice, tried to 
persuade his tribe to abstain from plundering the cargo, and 
.to send the passengers to the neighbouring town of Taranaki; 
. cupidity proved stronger than superstition; he failed to con- 
vince them, and this failure aggravated his disease. He now 
believed himself to be favoured with personal interviews with 
the Angel Gabriel, who deélared himself the special guardian 
of the Maori race. Christjanity had done its work, and was 
now to be superseded by a new religion which was specially 
intended for the countrymen of Te Ua, who now stood in the 
same covenanted relation to God as the Israelites of old. Te 
Ua became the depositary of the new faith, and began to 


in war with the Pakehas. The-truthsof religion do not gain 
warfare, and Te Ua preached peace, not because he preferred 


of grounding his countrymen in the tenets of the new faith. 
Every address he delivered began and ended with the oracu- 
lar words Pat Marire, which embody the apostolic injunction 
—‘ Live peaceably,” an injunction which has never met with 
much favour inthiscountry. So long as he preached the doc- 
trine of peace, few cared to listen to him; it was only when 
he preceeded to unfold the principles of the new revelation 
that he found aready audience. The natives, already inflamed 
against the Pakehas, and chafing beaeath the restraints of the 
Pakeha religion, were only too ready toobey Te Ua, when he 
announced that all Bibles and Prayer-books were to be 
destroyed ; baftism, marriage, and the Christian Sabbath 
were to be set aside; God had chosen the Maoris as his 
special people; no missionary, no stranger was to be allowed 
to dwell amongst them. An exception was made in favour 
of the Jews, who resemble the Maoris in having Shem as their 
common progenitor, and in having been persecuted and op- 
pressed by the Gentiles or Pakehas; their time for favour is 
now come, and the two racesare to dwell together as one peo- 
ple. - In almost every country where the Jews have settled, 
they have been regarded with a certain feeling of disirust, if 
not of hatred ; this feeling might easily be explained among 
nations professing Christianity, but we have found it as rife 
among the Hindoos and Chinese, who know nothing of their 
past history, as among the Italians and Spaniards. The 
Maoris are the first people who have cordially extended 
the hand of fellowship to the Jews, claimed them as their 
kindred after the flesh, and welcomed them as their co-re- 
ligionists. The peculiar effects of missionary teaching are 
evident in this outburst of sympathy for the singular people 
whose history is recorded in the Qld Testament. This 
sympathy is farther expressed in the word Teu, or Jew, the 
———- name by which the priests of the new faith are 


designa 

Te Ua, unlike Mahomet, laid claim to the power of working 
miracles, and the first manifestation of this supernatural power 
occurred under somewhat peculiar circumstances. Among 
the Maori warriors at Taranaki is one familiarly known as 
Te Meihu, or Big Jack, whose name has frequently turned up 
during the present struggle.. While Jack was absent in the 
field, his wife in some way incurred the displeasure of Te Ua, 
who, acting on the advice of the Angel Gabriel, bestowed upon 
her a severe beating. Ifthe wifeof Big Jack had been a Pai 
Marire convert, she would doubtless have felt grateful to the 
Angel Gabriel for the honour he had done her, and kissed 
the rod with which she had been flagellated; but, being 
a woman of no faith, she regarded Te Ua as a danger- 
ous lunatic who ought not to be left at large; so, watching 
her opportunity, she overpowered the prophet, bound him 
with a strong rope, and acting merely on her own carnal im- 
pulses, beat him til she was tired. Te Ua was not left long in 
this woful plight; with a dexterity worthy ofthe Brothers 
Davenport, or, as he himself affirms, with the aid of the Angel 


self to liberty. He was bound a second time with a chain 
which was padlocked; he had only to stretch out his arms 
when every link was broken. His next act was still more 
miraculous. One of his children had a twisted foot, which 
he tried to straighten by pulling it violently or by striking it 
with an axe; there is some diversity of opinion on this point, 
but the result was that he broke the bone, and the child died. 
His wife had hitherto believed in his supernatural powers, but 
on witnessing the death of her child she fled from him in 
horror, and denounced him to the tribe as a murderer. A 
party was sent to apprehend him; on reaching his hut 
they found the child playing before the door; the twist in its 
foot was gone, the bone was perfect, and there was no trace 


A similar desire for semi-official tete-d-tetes with gentiemen 
attached to her court, might be one reason of our Queen Eliza- 
beth’s fondness for chess. She even flirted by means of chess- 
men; as when she sent Sir Charles Blount, afterwards Duke 
of Devonshire, a golden chessman, and that the queen, which 
he wore with a red favour; and which caused the Earl of 
Essex to remark, with affected contempt, “I perceive now 
that cvery fool will have his favour.” The consequence was 
that Sir Charles challenged him. . "They jeen se] in Marybone 
Park, where Essex was disarmed and wounded in the thigh. 

In good old times, when Charlemagne was the existing pro- 
vidential man, it was prudent to mind your moves, and what 
you were about, while playing chess. The “ Histoire de Gal- 
lien Restaure” relates that one day, when the hero was play- 
ing with his unc!e Tibert, he cried in a loud voice, “I say, 
mate!” and took the king. The uncle, beaten, fellinto a rage, 
pommelled his nephew’s head with the chessboard till the 
blood flowed freely, and called him unpolite names, “ bastard” 
for instance. Gallien, naturally, went and told his mother, 
who comforted his sorrows and healed his wounds, but ad- 
mitted that the title applied to him was true. At which, Gal- 
lien philosophically remarked, “ Better to be a bastard and a 
bold cavalier, than a cowardly lout born in lawful wedlock.’ 
Oh, the refinement of the good old times! 

In western Europe the game of chess is played by two ad- 
versaries only ; and never, like dominoes, cribbage, and some 
other games, by one against one or by two partners against 
two, at pleasure. But the Russians havea chessboard for 
four players at once, who play two against two. The men 
for this chessboard are also more numerous than ours. 

Chess is supposed to be an imitation of war. Phrenologists 
tell us that the faculty denoted by the organ of Locality gives 
what is called coup d’wil, and judgment of the capabilities of 
ground. It is necessary to the military draughtsman, and is 
of great importance to a general. Dr. Gall mentions that he 
had observed the organ large in distinguished chess-players ; 
and he conceived their talent to consist in the faculty of 
clearly mastering a great number of possible positions of the 
men. 

The chessboard is a square field of battle, sub-divided into 
sixty-four small squares; which gives eight squares along 
each side. The squares with us are alternately coloured white 
and black, or white or other uniform light tint and something 
else readily distinguishable from it. There are luxurious 
chessboards.of white and parti-coloured marbles, of alabaster 
and mosaic squares, of gold alternating with inlaid jewels, and 
precious woods in chequered. contrast. 

Games, generally, resemble plants and flowers in being 
based on certain numbers. The key number of the lilies in 
sjx ; of apples, pears, and roses, five. Cruciferous flowers, as 
— and cabbage, are built on a ground-plan of twos and 
‘ours. 

And s0, at écarté, two players manipulate thirty-two cards ; 
at whist, four players try the changes possible with a pack of 
fifty-two. There are plants, as the grasses, where three is the 
dominant figure; but an old number is ¢ifficult to introduce 
into games between adversaries. As there are a few monan- 
drous, one stamened flowers, so there are (not very many) 
solitary monandrous or monogynous games. Round games 
are the Linnzan Polyandria Polygynia of play, sometimes 
assuming Ominous tints, rouge et noir—red, or gules, the 
colour of blood, and black or sable, the emblem of death. 

The squares of the chessboard, amounting to siaty-four, 
constitaus & very remarkable number. It is not divisible, in 
any way, by any odd number; but it is divisible by multiples 
of two, and by two itself, until unity is reached at last. It is 
both a square number and a cube number; it is also both the 
square of a cube number, and the cube of a square number. 
For it is the cube of four, which is the square of two; and it 
is the square of eight, which is the cube of two. Twice two 
are four, and twice four eight; and four times four are six- 
teen, and four times sixteen, sixty-four. 

Chessjhas been played, on a regal scale, with living men in 
appropriate costume, on a natural fighting ground—a lawn 
converted into a chessboard by paring the grass for the 
squares of white, or on a floor prepared for the purpose. 
Don Juan of Austria used one of the halls in his palace as a 
chessboard, the different squares being represented by pave- 
ments of black and white marble, while disguised soldiers 
acted as the men. 
At chess, each player has sixteen men, occupying at the 
outset the two rows of squares nearest to each player, and 
consequently leaving thé four intermediate rows (consisting 
altogether of thirty-two squares) vacant and open for the con- 
flict. The chessmen are of two classes. . Eight pawns, pions, 
pioneers, or common soldiers, alike in form, occupy the second 
row from the player ; while eight principal pieces, of different 
name, shape, and power, are ranged behind them. The posi- 
tions of the pieces on the board are noteworthy, because they 
are not evactly the same for both players. _ It makes some dif- 
ference, in the earliest moves, whether you are in the habit of 
playing black or white. 

he chessboard is placed between the players in such a 
way that each has a white corner scuare to his right. The 
castles occupy the corner squares, The name and significa- 





of any wound. The witnesses of this miracle reported it to 
their tribe, and the most sceptical were convinced that Te Ua 
was not adangerous madman, but a great prophet.—7Zo be 
continued. 
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URESS GOSSIP. 


One of the reputed origins of chess is, that it was expressly 
invented for the purpose of teaching a youthful despot that a 
king, after all, although of course the most important person- 
age in the realm, is still able to effect little or nothing without 
the assistance and support of his subjects. The Indian sage, 
who thus undertook the joint duties of reformer of royalty 
and professor of chess, improved the occasion both to convey 
other truths and to render access to the presence easier. 

If chess at the outset served as a lesson and also as an op- 
portunity of communication between great personages and 
those below them, it has subsequently not less frequently an- 
swered the same purposes of introduction. When noble Eb- 
beson went to Bohemia to seek a wife for his master, Kin 
Valdemar of Denmark, they dressed the princess in blue silk, 
and led her into the great hall. They then brought the chess. 
board and the table of massive gold, that the noble Ebbeson 
might play with the princess and converse with her alone. At 
the third move they were agreed ; noble Ebbeson had won a 
good wife for his king. 

Ferdinand and Miranda’s game, in the “ Tempest,” had 
much the same sort of character, with the pleasant difference, 
Aowever, of love making in person, i of by proxy. 

Mreanpa. Sweet lord, you play me false. 

FsRDINAND. No, my dearest love, 
I would not for the world. 

Mrmanpa. Yes, for a score of kingdoms you should wrangle, 
And I would call it fair pley. 


tion of the castle has curiously varied. In the middle ages it 
was rokh, from the name of the fabulous Arab bird which 
fetched Sinbad the sailor his diamonds. The Italians con- 
verted this into rocca, signifying also a rock, or fortress, 
whence the French naturally called it a tour. But the opera- 
tion known as “castling,” in which the rokh passes over the 
king, is evidently a much more appropriate act to be per- 
formed by a bird than by a fortress. On the Chinese chess- 
board the castles are called éché, or chariots of war. The 
Icelanders replace the castles by little captains, which the 
schoolboys name centurions. They have swords by their 
sides, and their cheeks are swollen, as if they blew in the 
horn which they hold with both hands. The castle moves 
perpendicularly and horizontally, up or down, to the right or 
to the left. lis value is estimated as equal to five pawns. 
Next to the castles, on the same row, stand the two knights ; 
and after them, in the same way, the two bishops. 

Of all the pieces on the chessboard the knight is the only 
one whose movements have never been modified; they are 
also the most singular and original, resembling those of none 
of the others. He goes from his own square to the second 
trom him of an opposite cclour, passing the square directly 
before, behind, or on either side of him, to the one diagonally 
situated either to the right or the ieft of it. In doing this, he 
only is at liberty to leap over either his own pieces or his ad- 
versary’s. The sole condition requisite is that the square to 
which he moves be vacant or occupied by an enemy’s piece. 

This peculiarity of the knight’s move has given rise to a 


hiding-place, the night of ages. The knight’s problem con- 
sists in making him move to every one of the squares of the 
chessboard without alighting on the same square twice. Two 





thousand years ago the Brahmins had a way of doing it, which 
they seem to have kept a secret known only to their own 


curious problem, whose origin is lost in that convenient /| the 


caste, transmitting it from generation to generation. Modern 
travellers in the Indian Peninsula have seen the feat per- 
formed by priests, who refused to communicate the clue to 
their method. About the middle of the last century the 

uestion attracted the attention of the learned; and in 1759 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences offered a prize of £160 for the 
best treatise on the subject. 

Since that date many have been the solutions given, some 
even overcoming an iucrease of the original difficulty ; thus 
the Abbé Durand and one Solvyns, or Slyvons, made the 
knight start from any indicated square, to finish on any other 
indicated square of the opposite colour to the first. The lat- 
ter author demonstrated mathematically that there exist 
20,160 different ways of resolving the kuight’s problem. 
Troupenas made the knight traverse the chessboard in two 
series of moves; the first series completely overrunning the 
thirty-two lower squures; the second series the thirty-two 
upper ones. Moreover, at the sixty-fourth square, the knight 
is exactly within a move of the first. Van der Monde also 
gave a solution with a like termination—an important im- 
provement, for a reason to be mentioned. 

We give three clues to this chequered labyrinth, * * * 
The third, and the most ingenious, was published by Euler, 
he celebrated mathematician, in 1766. It is performed as 
‘ollows :— 
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55 | 10 | 41 | 58 | 45 | 8 | 89 | 20 
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12 | 43 | 56 | 61 








22 | 59| 6 | 47 
63 | 54/11 | 80 | 25 | 28 | 19 | 38 
3a | 18 | 2 | 27 | 60 | 28 | 48 | 5 


53 | 64 | 81 | 24 | 29 | 26 | 37 | 18 


| 14| 83/2 | 51/16 | 95] 4 | 49 
3 | 50 | 17 | 36 


| 1 | 52] 15 | 34 

This set of moves has the signal merit of returning on itself, 
or being endless. At square 64 the knight is within a move 
of square 1. With the route well impressed on your memory, 
you may make the kaight start from any indicated square on 
the chessboard. Suppose square 28 to be fixed on; you have 
only to move to square 29, and so on, till square 27 be reached, 
when the board will have been completely traversed. 

The piece which we call bishop is named by the French 
fou, meaning thereby not “ msdman,” but fool, jester, or buf- 
foun, as appears, amongst other proofs, from a Chess 
Masquerade danced before Henry IV., in 1607. 

“The order thereof was this. Two men, masked, spread 
a great cloth chessboard, whose squares were red and white, 
each about a foot and a half in width. 

“ After that the violins sounded, and two dressed in Spanish 
costume, each with a long wand in their hand, entered danc- 
ing a balet of a grave measure, and then placed themselves 
each on a camp-stool on opposite sides of the hall. When 
they were seated, to another air de balet entered the eight 
carnation-coloured pawns; they were little children, who 
danced very prettily, and who performed amongst themselves 
a balet of sundry and diveise figures. At the last figure 
each took rauk on his square. The eight white pawns had 
also their own proper ba/et, differing in airs, steps and figures; 
these took their places straightin front of the others. The 
four rocs made their entry, and after several figures, stationed 
themselves behind the pawns, each on his proper square.’ In 
like mannér, the knights danced their entry, and ranged 
themselves in their places, -Also the fools, armed with baubles 
and bucklers in hand with a certain form of combats and dif- 
ferent figures betook themselves into their squares.” 

The Abbé Romain, in his poem on chess, says :— 

* Au jeu d’échecs tous les pe ont mis 
Les animax communs dans leur pays: 
L’Arabe y met le léger dromadaire, 

Et l’Indien l’éléphant; quant a nous, 
Peuple falot, nous y mettons des fous. 


“Among their chessmen, nations, have put the animals 
common in their country. The Arab takes the light drome- 
dary, and the Indian the elephant; as for us, a comical people, 
we empioy fools.” 

Vida, in his Latin poem, “ Scacchia ludus,” which has been 
greatly admired, calls the bishops sagittifert juvenes, archers, a 
litle very suitable to their diagonal movements. Among 
Charlemagne’s chessmen, preserved in the Abbey of St. 
Denis, the bishop was represented as about to let an arrow 
fly.—Zo be continued. 
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THE MAROONS OF JAMAICA. 


In a recent number of the Zimes, Governor Eyre, of Jamai- 
ca, is reported to have spoken as follows :—“ To the fidelity 
and loyalty of the Maroons it is due that the negroes did not 
commit greater devastations, and that the rebellion has not 
been a more protracted one. It is owing to them also, under 
the able leadership of their indefatigable former captain, now 
Colonel Fyfe, that the chief rebel leader, Paul Bogle, was 
captured, and that the recesses of the mountain fastnesses 
were searched, and the insurgents captured, destroyed, or 
driven from them.” A short account of these people, there- 
fore, may not be unacceptable to our readers, —_ 

In 1655, when Jamaica was taken by the English from the 
Spaniards, several of the Spanish inhabitants went over to 
their own island of Cuba; and, as if wishing not to be too far 
separated from the home whénce they had been driven, they 
settled themselves on that line of the Cuban coast which was 
only twenty-four hours sail from their beloved Jamaica. 
Some families, however, with numerous slaves, remained at 
the north and north-eastern part of the island. 

We had not many troops at that time in Jamaica; only a 
sufficient number to occupy the southern coast, so that there 
was no one to interfere with the clustering together of these 
Spanish families in a town called Sevilla Nueva, which was 
situated near St. Ann’s Bay, and which had risen to some 
consequence under the Spaniards. 

For some time they lived there unmolested, keeping up an 
intercourse with their countrymen, who had been compelled 
to abandon Jamaica, and who, no doubt, often cast longing 
looks over the wide waters towards the home whence they 
had been driven. At length Don Arnoldo de Sasi, the van- 
quished Spanish governor of Jamaica, with five hundred of 
the exiled Spaniards and a thousand troops from Spain, land- 
ed at Rio Nuevo, and immediately proceeded to build a fort 


re. 

Captain Doyley,the English governor of the island, no 
sconer heard of this invasion than he marched up from - 
ston with a body of six hundred men, attacked the La 
and forced them, after a severe battle, to abandon their settle- 





meat and seck refuge in Cuba, 
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phy ee 
D, or precipice, we 
presented no obstacle whatever, 
were impregnable. The 
numbers, and the public mind, considerably J yy by the 
great revolution in France and the state of in St. Do- 
mingo, was much in fear of a revolt of the slaves 
throughout the 


to —_ 
seach frase the vecenten of Ged teveeh, on Se pee, 
they consulted together and found it necessary to elect a 
of wisdom and prudence, bold, skilful, and enterprising, and 
commander they considered they had found in a negro 
joe 


He ted his brothers Aecompong and Johnny leaders 
under him, and in a very short time the Clarendon Maroon 
party became a well disciplined body of men, strong in their 
wood fastnesses, which could not be invaded. 

All efforts to subdue them proved ineffectual; though they 
suffered greatly from sarpebes and well-projected ai 
their numbers continued to increase: for they were join 
from time to time by discontented slaves, principally those 
imported from the Coromantee country, on the coast of Africa, 
a people inured to savage warfare. 

et n from other tribes joined Cudjoe, the Cattawood 
~S the Kencuffees, in which line the succession of their 


d. 

At this crisis, a commander of the Spanish ci 
fered, with a few of his men, aceompanied b 
to bring in the rebellious Maroons from thi 
the heart of the great forest. 

These dogs were well broken in: that is to say, they never 
killed the object they pursued, unless they were resisted. O 

a fugitive negro they barked at him till he stood 
still ;  Seubinn pase hin, toutes thm ty gpreta 
whenever he attempled to move, at the same time barking 
occasionally to give notice to the chasseurs of their success, 
who, when ne arrived, easily secured their prisoners. 

When the found that they had lost the poy of 
Coes Sar ee ee eee. Many of them 
were sent to Nova Scotia, the people there engaging them in 


ticeship. 
these negroes spent in Nova Sco- 
ns 


EE 
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strongholds 
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The very first winter that 
tia was one of unusual severity. While it lasted the Maroo 
were housed, fed, and kept warm, amusing themselves some- 
times throughout the whole day by playing at cards. How- 
ever, when the warmer weather came, softening the streams 
and smiling on the pastures, the Maroon was unwilling to 
work, in meng instances sulkily refusing to do so. 

This state of things could not be continued, and the negroes 
were sent off to Sierra Leone, the Maroons in Africa having 
consented to receive them. 

For some little time Jamaica was tranquil, but in 1798 a 
band of runaway slaves formed themselves into a body under 
an leader called Cuffee, Their stronghold was in the 
heights of the Trelawny mountains. The banditti gradually 
increased, and excited ed my alarm in the country. 

Lord Balcarres convoked the Assembly, sending nga the 
rebels that kind of force which ene 4 d em. He 
ordered that the Accompong Maroons should accompany the 
militia, “for,” said he, “they are a body of men who have 
ever remained faithful to their King and country.” 

The Maroons still keep up a distinct character among the 
negroes in Jamaica, and the descendants of the Accompong 
Maroons are at the present time among the bravest in war- 
fare engaged in putting down this fal rebellion. 8 e 
that Governor bears 


ony to their conduct in 
words of the same import as those spoken D’ Balcarres 
full seventy years ago.— Once a Week. 


—_——_—@——— 


MODERN FEMALE DRESS. 


origin no actual information could be obtained. They had 
been imported from Africa, but their skin was of a deeper jet 
than that of the ordinary negro; they intermarried with the 
Maroons, and became a part of that y of people. Their 
features resembled those of the European ; their hair had not 
the tight curl which is the peculiar characteristic of ‘he negro, 
but was wavy, soft, and glossy; their form was delicate, and 
their stature low; and, though evidently not possessing the 
hardiness and strength of nerve belonging to the negroes 
around them, they were less indolent in motion, and more in- 
dustrious and energetic than their sable brethren. The Ma- 
roons did not confine themselves to the Clarendon district of 
Jamaica, but took possession of the forest land in different 
parts of the island—at Trelawny, Montigo Bay, Spring Vale, 
a at the eastern end of the country they had their strong- 


Before 1730 their warfare was carried on under Cudjoe in 
@ regular and disciplined manner. Guerilla warfare, short 
skirmishes with sudden attacks, was their favourite mode of 
figh They were more provident of their ammunition 
than the white troops. Though Cudjoe’s settlements and 
provisions were frequently destroyed, though from time to 
—- = driven back into the woods, still he was not con- 
quered. He wo issue oa tin with his men, placin, 
strong guard at the mouth oF ths defile, and then'dauuiously 

the mountain, would fire down on the enemy. 

At length Cadjoe removed his seat of government from 
Clarendon to Trelawny, and was quite a Leonidas in his 
choice of position, which was at the entrance of a deep glen 
plentifully supplied with water, and accessible only by a very 


narrow <efile. brother Accompong he established on} A melancholy reflection suggests ‘itself to every one who 
northern ee oes of St. Elizabeth, where the country | studies the history of costume. now little has been-done b 
afforded plenty of cattle. the p of time, the cultivation of letters, and the Ad 


For several years the Maroons thus lived in a state of sa- 
freedom, 


in indolence while their provisions lasted and vance of civilization, to elevate the habited man above the 


aked savage! But more melancholy still is another su; 


ra thesurrounding country when these were exhausted. m which a co ion of thie subject supplies: How 
It is said that while committing these Sereiiens they were} much leas has been done by civilization (ocloding woo partion’ 
tolerably quiet, unless by any sccident blood became visible, | and balls, and missio meetings) to raise the character of 
and then no chief had st y-d to stay the hand of his meanest | the dress worn by ladies of the most polished Euro capi- 
te ate an ey reap Cea Te nega get, Bi ae oe 
mpatien e . 
pe op speedil ble. squaw or the Tahitian nymph! The per 


It was stipulated in this treaty that 
adherents, were to enjoy a state of entire freedom, that they 
were to keep in their possession a large tract of land lying 
near Trelawny town, and be allowed peaceably to cultivate 

and sell the produce thereof at the Jamaica markets, 

they were to be true and loyal subjects to the king, 
ready to assist in puttiog down rebellion 

the slaves. 
was 


only since they became members of a Christian conventicle 
negresses have learnt to vie with their co-religionists 
a retiey the Bap pe we know, it may be some recon- 
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dite of the persuasion which encourages them 
to travesty a mode of dress of which the absurdity cannot be 
appreciated till it is seen floating on the ample 
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which suburban lecturers complacently nickname 
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jewels may not 


were it not that the envy which would be inevitably inspired 
by the contemplation must prove fatal to the equanimity ex- 
from every lady of quality. But, apart from the Hin- 
pe of fashion, there is much to be admired in the way 
in w every i ney, sees Se Uae, Her 
colours, are, for the most part, not ena ten neal 
in effect than those which disguise the faces of some modern 
votaries of fashion. Her feathers are about as'gaudy and garish 
as those ofa lady in Mayfair—neither more nor less so ; her 
as costly, but they are as becoming, as sig- 
nifi wae as much in keeping as the heirlooms of a French 
or =< = lady ; and they have not been the ruin of any 
one. The drapery of the pagan is less ample than that of the 
Christian dame, but it is less hypocritical and less expensive. 
It conceals fewer blemishes, it stimulates fewer —" ; it 
suggests less the purpose of imposture, and testifies less to a 
ed husband or despairing milliner. Even if the head-gear 
recalls to the antiquarian mind the far-fetched monstrosities 
which made hideous the ladies of the early Plantagenet Court, 
the skirt—unconscious of farthingale or hoop—gives to the 
eye the vision of those ample charms which, in our civilized 
assemblies, owe their impressiveness to the m ’s art. 
The Hottentot Venus, if she cannot boast of the amplitude of 
her milliner’s bills or her sweeping train, has at any rate na- 
tural to show which no complication of steel and 
whalebone can emulate or supersede. 

If appropriateness is the general characteristic of what we 
term barbarian costume, ~~ ee must be allowed 
to be the special cliaracteristic of civilized dress. It is per- 
haps hardly possible to trace this divergence from common 
sense to its first causes. It may be that in the early Norman 
period, in the days of the Plantagenets, and again in the days 
of the Tudors, there lived arrogant and domineering dress- 
makers who looked on their fellow beings as dolls created for 
the express purpose of being dressed, and forced their cus- 
tomers to encase their bodies in garments framed, not accor- 
ding to the will of the wearer, but of the maker. It may be 
that to the continuance of this t y were due the “ Forget” 
of the time of Edward IL., the “ horned head-dress” of Henry 
V., and the ruffs and fardingales of Queen Elizabeth, as like- 
wise the hoop petticoats of the first Georgian period. This 
despotism seems fated to be permanent and persistent in its 
deftance of reason. Whatever may be the extravagance of 
dress on social occasions, and whatever inconvenience fine 
ladies and gentlemen may choose to inflict on one another 
when they crowd together for the purposes.of social inter- 
course, the ordinary costumes of everyday life at any rate 
ought to be simple, easy, and convenient. It ought to be con- 
sistent with the power of locomotion and the performance of 
household duties. How far this can be predicated of female 
dress at the present day, we leave to the judgment of those 
who are daily jostled off the pavement by the keen steel hoops 
of pushing Amazons, or whose eyes are occasionally refreshed 
by the ht of a full-hoopéd housemaid kneel! on the 
stairs. 


Indeed, putting aside all other considerations, it becomes a 
question of moment whether a — jit mys be not 
a ve -disguised portion of the systematic policy pur- 
sued by the p em ions of women’s rights. While strong- 
minded women a | feeble-minded men are twaddling on the 
abstract dogma of woman’s equality, woman has uietly 
achieved for herself the prize of superiority. Whoever doubts 
this has only to make the helpless attempt to keep his own 
on @ narrow pavement against the invasion of a steel-bound 
Petticuat; or toavoid the charge of a brawny nursemaid, with 

ve whalebone, piloting a suburban perambulator. A 
severer trial of strength awaits the man who, nervous and 
unpunctual, edges his dangerous way amid the serried phalanx 
of evening dresses in the stalls of theatre or concert-room, or 
seeks to insinuate himself across the compact ranks that block 
access to the remotest corner of a favourite pew. In the streets, 
in the parks, in the theatre, and in the church—everywhere 
we see the outward and unmistakeable ot female domi- 
nation. And it is with but imperfect satisfaction that a man 
finds his devotions in church interrupted by the penitential 
responses of the sex which has not only impin his ribs 
and half-buried himself in its voluminous cloud of muslin 
aad taffeta, but has made him responsible for the cost of the 
weapons which destroy his peace of body and of mind. It 
seems, indeed, the spirit of the most ruthless irony which ex- 
torts from a bevy of women floating in gauze or oscillating in 
velvet, with bonnets na conscious oddity, the confes- 
sion that they are withered like grass and forget to eat their 
bread; though perhaps a cynical observer, looking at the 

eral appearance ds fashionable congregation, might be 
Tisposed to admit the sincerity of the penitential co’ om 
that they are become like pelicans in the wilderness and owle 


the desert. 

Of course it is utterly useless to inveigh st the t 
fashions on the score of extravagance or all teste. The ex- 
pensiveness, like = other sin, gives a peculiar Lo gene J to 
the indulgence. And how many women have the co 
to countermand “ ruches,” “insertions,” and flounces, and the 
innumerable superfluities by which a dress is made more 
barbarous and more costly when the milliner’s forewoman 
sim out the sneering comment, “That’s so common”? 
‘end on for teste, Wh taste in dress has gone through every 
possible revolution in the course of ages, with one general 
effect. Whether the dresses have been high or low, whether 
they have expanded like ostriches’ wings behind or been 
tightened like a sack about the neck, whether they have been 
surmounted by “ horns,” by “ frizzles,” by Fema ra or by curls 
—in all cases the pretty women have continued to look pretty 
and the women more or less plain. But there is another 
of uestion to which some women will perhaps — 

tention. Is the dress quite decent? Do fine es 
of their own footmen on 
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ousemaid or dairymaid ma; The extent to| The fact that the English funds are now but very little| third points which we have specified. All other regulations 
ON Ne kms bo mente ing Saving coraieg above the lowest point touched during ten years, | for these purposes, as well as any further restrictions which it 
between nine and ten o'clock. The manner in which she| while nearly all descriptions of foreign securities and nies may Le Paper to piece epee be €° heavy — are to be 
does get them we do not see; though, perhaps, any mistress| lative shares have experienced a still greater reducti an | enacted in by-laws, w +4 Mayor an preven wil 
of a fenily might calculate with approximate precision the | important point for consideration at the close of the year. A | be em: to make from time to time, subject to 
adequacy of her maid’s wages to purchase the contents of her | drop of only 2 per cent. in Consols and our other Government | proval of tbe Secretary of State. The powers which will 
Slothes Lox. But this subject is a delicate one, and we forbear sorke represents & diminution of sixteen millions sterling in eae them are ample, and include every circum- 
to pursue it.—Saturday Review. the nominal value of the property held » Ape ens investors ; | stance w! can affect the management of the traffic. The 
and if, in addition to this, we estimate the nominal vase of | success of the Bill, if it should be passed into law, will, there- 
reatredeenintes xn the premiums on all kinds of speculations which teen 
g months back were reckoned as “ wealth” by our excited po-|laws are designed, and upon the manner in which they 
oan emery ae ,| pulation, and the amount of the fall that’ has occurred in| are enforced. We ora if these powers ag so = 
Yesterday was the fourth anniversary of the Prince Consort’s | fo, securities, we should perhaps not be far wrong in as- | the Corporation they ve not Kotte ad to exercise them A. th 
death, and the occasion was observed at Windsor with more | , g that the calculations of property held now, as com- | the utmost vigour ; and it may be necessary, in may = to insure 
than usual solemnity by H. M. the Queen and the various | pared even with the ist of January last, would show an ad. | the duo organization of the traffic, that the police force should 
members of the Royal Family. In the morning, H.M. and | verse difference ot torty millions. {t is true this difference is|be somewhat peeaens, o— bre Pay Ran og Boe 
most of the members of the Royal ne) who were at the | rather ideal than actual, but its effects on the popular mind | some earnest 0 t owes a ns oO a pore ee at 
Castle, repaired to the mausoleum of the late Prince Consort, | is not the less severe. The cause of the mischief obviously | the penalty for infraction o: sheet “2 me was fixed 
lace of ‘sepuliare “had ‘heen previously, prepared for the| Cones in the jointatock mania, and not in our having | fi jus 4le.'n the Act of 1008 sengony © tg 
granted any excess of fo’ loans. No doubt every fore’ : ; 
Queen’s a ago a number of chairs, &c., having been sent | State is almost in a condition of insolvency at this moment,| ‘There remains another most earjons grievance im the pre- 
from the Castle for the purpose, while the jae: ademas to the| and they are all watching their opportunity to come upon our | Sent conditjon of the streets, which every as Tm! iat 
entrance of the porch, were covered with ac n carpet. A! market; but, with the exception perhaps of America, they|to see the Corporation have not disregarded. @ loss o 
have not yet succeeded in drawing from us any considerable | time and money and the constant inconvenience under which 
amounts. We have therefore been free from any severe | We suffer would be alone sufficient to justify a serious com- 
foreign drain of bullion—the usual cause of a fall in pricea— | plaint; but the loss of life which ensues is a far graver evil. 
and we are brought to the inference that the present state of | This has now reached a height which is positively shocking. 
extreme depression is to be attributed mainly to the preva-| We have recently had occasion to show that, upon a mode- 
lence of disappointment and distrust. Thecalls made by new | rate calculation, the number of persons annua!ly killed and 
companies, sound and unsound, are so numerous, either in | Wounded in the streets of London is at least five times greater 
fact or anticipation, that every holder of shares is in a condi-| than the number who are killed and injured upon all the rail- 
tion of uncertainty ‘as to his future wants and liabilities. At| Ways of the United Kingdom. Such a fact afforded Chief 
the same time, there are great misgivings that the operationa| Baron Pollock a just occasion for animadversion when the 
of a large number of these companies may be preparing the | Lord Mayor for the — year was presented to the Court 
way for heavy national losses and a considerable efflux of| Of Exchequer at his inauguration. While we maintain acon- 
gol: Some companies, for instance, are believed to be car-| Stant watch over the carelessness of the railway authorities, it 
rying on a ruinous business, both as regards imports and ex- | Would be inexcusable if we neglected a far more calamitous 
ports ; and we must remember that it was this very system |A@buse at our very doors. Such an omission would be the 
of buyiig and selling at a loss, for the mere sake of keeping | More unpardonable because their appears, at all events, to 
up an artificial appearance of great operations, that led to the|be one simple provision which might at once remove the 
break-up of 1857. It is also to be borne in mind that, al-| principal element of danger. It is, probably, in crossing the 
though the railway and building companies do not appear to | streets that the most serious accidents are occasioned ; and it 
send money out of the country, the do lead to that result in a| has been often suggested that this danger — be avoided 
very decided manner, by causing increased importations of| by constructing at proper intervals light iron bridges or sub- 
timber, provisions, and other foreign materials, without | Ways, and thus enabling presmaes to pass either under or 
creating any exportable article that can serve to pay for them. | Over the streets, instead of across them. Any one who has 
The dismal feeling that prevails is, therefore, not to be won- | had to cross from the Mansion-house to the Bank or the Ex-, 
dered at: and, a8 it is said that the United States intend, | change will appreciate the benefit which would be afforded 
during the next year, to draw from us as much as can possibly | by such a construction. It will be observed, therefore, with 
be obtained, it will henceforth evidently be prudent for e great satisfaction that the Corporation have determined to give 
in in trade to hold as fast as possible to whatever capital | the ——— . a a Sirens chet tae atch 
—Diu construct su rh an think 
Saly Soeinte ee the coamamaatedign tateehin Such an attempt may, e fact, 
re be rendered the more ne in proportion to the success 
STOPPAGES; REMEDIES. 


of the other parts of the Bill. If it is = all — 4 = 
The new Bill prepared by the Corporation for the Regula- render the traffic more rapid than it is at ve geod a - 
tion of Traffic in the City, of which we gave an abstract on 


danger of crossing proportionately greater. The expense of 

Monday, deserves to be vigorously supported, as at least a such construction it is very properly proposed to defray out 
.] 

laudab e attempt to remedy a great public grievance. The . 





















































































fore, practically depend upon the skill with which these by- 


‘very solemn service, at which the Dean of Windsor officiated, 
was performed in the chamber beneath the dome, where lies 
the temporary stone eascophogmceeeans the mortal remains 
of the late Prince Consort. Her Majesty was deeply affected 
with the solemn ceremony, and having, with the other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family,strewn the sarcophagus with chaplets 
of immortelles, laurestinas, and chrysanthemums, retired from 
the tomb shortly after eleven o'clock. By Her Majesty’s 
gracious command the domestics of the Royal Household 

and the Castle tradespeople and their families were permitted 
to visit the mausoleyn between the hours of twelve and four. 
Admission could only be obtained by ticket, the entrance to 
Frogmore being guarded by the Palace police. The visitors 
were, however, extremely numerous, and there was a con- 
stant stream of people passing between the Long Walk, and 
the unds during the time fixed for admission. Yester- 
day the central chamber, containing the tem sarcopha- 
gus, was partly carpeted, and choice exotics and flowering 
plants, such as white azalias, chrysanthemums, &c., were 
planted round the interior of the mausoleum in profusion, and 
with excellent effect. Since the last anniversary great pro- 
gress has been made with the internal decorations, but the 
greater part of this was concealed from the gaze of the visit- 
ors, portions of the boarding being still up. One of the re- 
cesses or chapels abutting upon the central chamber was, 
however,shown. The arched ceiling of this recess was deco- 
rated with an exquisitely painted picture of Christ bearing the 
Cross, while two cf the side panels are ornamented with 
sculptured bas-reliefs of white marble, the subjects being the 
“ Expuision of Adam and Eve,” and “ Moses lifting up the 
serpentin the Wilderness.” From theceiling depends a finely- 
worked brass chandelier, with several lamps attached to it. 
The other recesses are, it issaid,in a forward state. The ceil- 
ing ot the dome, which is lighted by windows, is of a blue 
colour powdered with gold stars, the centre being occupied 
bya rich ornament. The marble floor beneath the centre of 
the dome has yet to be finished, and till this is completed 
the granite sarcophagus cannot be used for the reception of 
the Prince’s remains. In the afternoon H.R. H. the Prince of 
Wales, attended by Col. Keppel, arrived at Windsor, at ten 
minutes to two o’clock, having lett town by the 12.45 P.M. 
train on the South-Western Railway. H.R.H., who w 


of the Ceeneee eae sib dealt tik et an teend 

t out, will go far to ren- 
impassable condition of our streets has been a subject of re- Fe. seockn teuventiute beth for foot passen, gus and for car- 
monstrance for years, and the evils is annually increasing. | ,; es ; and we have only to regret that the operation of the 
The traffic is developing even more rapidly than the pope - Bill is necessarily confined to but a small portion of the Me- 
tion. Every new railway, every fresh terminus, and every That obsolet. 2 t by which modern Lon- 
addition to the service of trains the. number of bas} don is divided into a number of independent districts will 
dressed in mourning, travelled in a first-claes , me train aneneh e pain eng J scan ~ pasate egty sy com restrict the bene of wis nig) re the narrow limits a the 
being under the charge of Mr. Hill, the divisional superin- ” . ’ “| City proper. € can oO ope 80 good an example ma: 
tendent of the line. The Prince drove to the Castle ont to business, and serve to augment the local traffic of the | he Koliowed on the west of Temple Bar. There are streets i 
Her Majesty, — a in or a one “ = — —— oa =— : ic Rd quite be were Tp verte 
Prin r to the mausoleum at half-past three e A e ry) as much crow: as Flee’ 
o'clock. he visitors to the tomb retired, and left the Prince a an hich of some already es and Bond-street or Park-lane is as impassable as Cheapside. 
and party within the building. After a short stay, H.R. H.| defile. These ey —_ nea as to —_ extent 4 ta- | But, on the whole, the prospects of London are in every way 
left the mausoleum, and returned to town at 3.40 PM., by the | ble, are segrer y the bee ba ae Of any —_ or OF |improving. While the City authorities are endeavouring to 
Great Western Railway, and arrived at Paddington at 4.20. ion. Heavy traffic is allowed to traverse the streets at | regulate the traffic in the narrow streets under their jurisdic- 

Arthur, who reached Windsor from Greenwich Park | #1 hours, and to impose a a whole stream of vehicles its 





Prince tion the Metropolitan Board is pursuing the not less necessary 
by an early train on the South- Western line, was to return to |OW2 slow — of p ; ry a one and cabs, which | task of providing us with new and wider thoroughfares. That 
tuwn by the 6.23 P.M. train on the Great Western Railway.— | #T¢ often employed solely for the purpose of gaining time, are | the eyijs in question may be completely remedied, the one 
Times. 15. thus reduced to the pace of a team of four dray horses. Bvery provision is as necessary as the 0 er, and it is to be ho 

driver, moreover, is allowed to take care solely of himself, to| the two processes may go on side by side. The authori 
the entire disregard of every other vehicle on the road. The |p oth of the City and the m lis, appear at to be 
omlpase olen 8 ct usen of being kept on one 0 |awake ta the nosey which exis ior Ther exardon, and 
ors they deserve every credit for their good intentions. If th 
spans for the discharge of passengers exactly in the centee | will but carry them out with corresponding energy, th will 
of the wey Rene thus ey obstruct the channel. UWn-| carn and receive the gratitude of the public. pi hoon 4 
hired cabs dawdle along at their own convenience, serving 1 of thi tellus 

: haps, all the more hearty by the recollection o e 

only to render the hired ones useless. In a street where there | disappointments we have hitherto experienced.— Times, Dec 
is room for three abreast two vehicles es frequent: | 92h, 
ly be ne popping * 4 same omen = born y op) te 

ts 0! e road, ani us narrowing the whole street to 
the breadth:of only one line of carriages. Laundresses’ carts MR STANTON LIBELS CANADA. 
or boys’ handtrucks are just as independent as coal cartsor| There is, in the report of the American Secretsry of War 
brewers’-drays, and are often equally obstructive. The result | for 1865, a statement which does him no credit. 8 oad 
is simply that at certain hours of thé day the streets of Lon- | the state of affairs at the assembling of Congress in mber, 
don are not trayersible, and as a matter of speed it would fre-| 1864, Mr. Stanton says:—“ Maravders, hired by jthe rebel 
quently be better to walk from the Temple to the Bank than | government and harboured on our northern frontier, were 
to intrust oneself to a hansom cab. setting on foot piratical schemes against our commerce, plan- 

The inconvenience and the insecurity of this state of things | ning to burn and plunder our towns end cities, and were plot- 

sate rightly fit thet was abestctely” ascensary’ for them to | Unked Staten ia hopes of overthiowing out. goverament by 
have t that it was absolutely n for them to| Un in hopes of o 

ee por 4 4 anarchy.” This, be it remembered, is an official document, 
effort. An Act exists in the Statute-book, which | supposed to be carefully pre by 8 Minister ot State. It 
they obtained in 1863, with the same object; but, for any | bears his signature, and will form part of the official record 
Rood that bas been effected, it might as well have been passed. S] which future generations of his yeoman, Anan will judge him. 

e present Bill is similar in its general provisions, but ap- | If he hopes to have his name go gp gees | as that of 

pears to be of amore stringent character. It is constructed,|an upright statesman, he should be as to the char- 
at all events, with ajust conception of the general nature of | acter of the State pa to which he affixes his signature. 
the regulations which will be necessary. There are three | When the current gies and slanders, of which he, as well 
points which will principally require attention in any attempt |as every other public man must expect to be the subject 
Cette te wane Mp aberanaed ment of the traffic.| while he is in active public life, have been in good part 
eer Age will be to banish, as far as possible, all the | forgotten, the official record will remain to bear witness 


gotten whatis due to historical accuracy and to his own char- 
ently, Meare tee the discharge of or of passengers. |acter, that he puts forth} to the; world grave accusations 
third to 


—_——_—_____ 
COMMERCE; SOCIETY ; FINANCE. 


A commercial career has become one of the liberal profes- 
sions, and has taken on itself alike the dignities and the duties 
of its station. Society, as it is termed, regards a thriving mer- 
chant pretty much as it looks upon a successful barrister or 
phy: ; it sends its sons into mercantile houses, not onl 
without any of that shuddering which once passed for genti- 
lity, but with unclouded satisfaction ; it accepts the trainin; 
of a counting-house as no bad qualification for high political 
office; and acknowledges that merchant princes are not 
merely to be tolerated as fathers-in-law to youn sons, but 
to be admitted into the most absolute social —_ On the 
other hand, commerce has learnt something society. It 
has been awakened to a sense of the value of high menia! 
training and intellectual accomplishments. It has abandoned 
the belief in the bl of ignorance on every other subject 
than the business in which men may be en; . Hence the 
bracing discipline, physical and intellect of our public 
schools, and the salad polish of our universities, are ‘being 
more and more enlisted in the service of commercial educa- 
tion. Successful men of business have become convinced, for 
the most that no trai can be too good for a career 
which for thogserare of the highest mental and moral 

erent ideas, indeed, as to the merits 
of rival schemes and systems of education—as to the superior- 
ity, for instance, of a general over a special training—but 
there is no difference of opinion upon the question whether a 
merchant should be as well educated as any member of those 
classes with whom he is thrown into contact. Nor has 


—_——_e——___—_— 


more patrons than . by the t Low pee ‘uakgah “. —_ t’s con- 
daily li There are t from the heavy, the quick from theslow, and to t rt nce ‘: 
on ba shapaahianen, Sonn werent friends ~ een few the prceeme pra from the sideration —It is hardly worth while to complain of the 
whose private houses show greater traces of refined and ele- crossings. The first of these purposes is partly provided | carelessness with which Mr. Stanton oh Satnge whieh 
gant tastes. The old school of merchants is fast fadiing out of| {oF by express cladses in the Bill. Loads with more cogarred long before the lost menting Seeman se bane 
sight, to the infinite grief, perhaps, of the but to the heenma: abd thnber or slanilar articles exceeding o certain eine, then. The ne apn = es 
certain benefit of the world at “The men whose vision | ate to be prohibited from passing through the streets between place was set on foot at a much earlier date. — 
was bounded by the outlook from their counting-houses ; the|® in the morning and 6 in. the evening; and locomotives are expediticns on our lakes would hardly be of much 
men of one idea, that, namely, of amassing money they knew | 20t to be allowed to pass between 6 in the m and 10 at\availin December. The idea of such ae en equal 
not how to spend ; the men whose pride it was to have sacri-| Right. Two or three express are also in | to the Fenian ides of invading Canede during the winter by 
ficed ev to mone;-geiting, and to have found them- | the Bill.with the object of g competence in the drivers. | crossirg lakes, which are never frozen over, upon a 
selves at wih eolid Sestnnen bus with dhatteseh ote, No person is to be allowed to drivea ve except Marauders who should set on foot pentieel: quanclees fs 
are iast giving place to a xchool of refined and cultivated from a box some means are provided himto| December, would be a yery harmless sort of peopic. . 
no less keen in the pursuit of wealth, but . | see On both as well as in front othim ; and below Re et at referred, by 8 sort o 
in it as a means rather than as an end—a means of ens | certain ee ee a eee er oe ge eee 
themsel good to their neighboura.— vehicles under circumstances. These, however, ase months before, means some marauders 
cular, — _ culy express regulations in the Bill relating to the second end were in December preparing to commit piracy six months 
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afterwards. In either case his statement is less objectionable 
than two others which he makes. What does Mr. Stanton 
mean by asserting that “ marauders” were “harboured” on 
the frontier? Does he know so little of the commonly- 
accepted meaning of the word “harboured,” as to think that 
it applies to ns whose punishment, whenever they w 
suspected of law-breaking, was sought by every passible legal 
means? Or does he suppose that the mere privilege of 
residence in a free country constitutes the offence of 
harbouring? Does he mean that every rascal who finds refuge 
in the United States is harboured there? Does he admit that 
all the Fenians in the United States—those who are unknown 
aa well as the others—are harboured there? If Mr. Stanton 
understands what he is saying at all, he must kaow that there 
is tenfold as much reason for saying that the Fenians are now 
“harboured” in the United States, as for saying that the 
Southern marauders were “harboured” here. In the one 
case, the plotting is done openly, and publicly applauded ; in 
the other, it was done secretly, if at all, and every possible 
effort was made to punish the Popa whenever they seemed 
to become amenable to law. hat would Mr. Stanton say to 
a falmination from a British Minister against the people of 
the United States for “ harbouring” Fenians. But Mr. Stan- 
ton grows worse as he proceeds, and closes the sentence we 
have quoted with a distinct statement that the assassination 
of Mr. Lincoln was plotted in Canada. Yet, of all men in the 
world, he is in a position to know that there is no evidence to 
sustain ~e ¥~ charge. He is the head of the War Depart- 
ment and the bureau of military justice, and the courts mar- 
tial are under his special management. Shortly after 
Mr. Lincoln’s assassination a proclamation was issued 
offering rewards for the apprehension of Mr. Davis 
and certain confederates in Canada, as parties to the 
murder of Mr. Lincoln. It turned out afterwards that this 
proclamation was based upon the evidence of three men who 
= to be impostors of the worst kind. It their evidence 
ad been true, Mr. Stanton’s statement would have been jus- 
tified, and the military court, which so tediously waded 
through the assassination trials, would have hangec Jefferson 
Davis and C. C. Clay along with Mrs. Surratt. But the court 
dismissed that evidence for the palpable absurdity which i 
was, and rendered a verdict which branded Conover, Merritt, 
and Montgomery as liars. Public sentiment in the States so 
completely endorsed the verdict passed upon these impostors, 
that all the blood-thirsty ple who are clamouring for the 
hanging of Jefferson Davis ask it, not because he was impli- 
cated in Mr. Lincoln’s murder, but because he has been guilty 
‘of treason. Even the Government of which Mr. Stanton is 4 
es anaes, has taken the same ground most explicitly, 
by withdrawing the offer of rewards fur the capture of San- 
ders, Thompson and Company. Yet, atter being a consenting 
party to so direct an admission that there is no evidence that 
the assassination of Mr. Lincoln was,plotted in Canada, Mr. 
Stanton has the hardihood to put a distinct charge that it was, 
in his official report.—Zoronto Globe. 


_ OO 
INAUGURATION OF LEOPOLD II. 

The Brussels correspondent of the London Daily News gives 
the following vivid description of the inauguration of the new 
King of Belgium on the 17th ult. After describing the scene 
in the Senate Chamber, he says : 7 

Soon after this the hoarse murmur of many distant voices 
was heard, and this deepened, first intoa roar, and finally into 
cheers and shouts, amid the confused noise of which some- 
thing soun like “Vive le Roi /” could be faintly aistin- 
guished. By time there was profound silence in the Sen- 
ate-house, and every face was directed to the door opposite 
the Queen’s seat, anticipating the arrival of the King. A little 
stir among the princes and nobles behind Her Majesty, and 
the King’s brother, the Count of Flanders, came in amid 
another round of cheering. He had accompanied His Ma- 
jesty on horseback through the city, and his advent now told 
us his royal brother was in the House. Prince Frederick 
William, the Prince of Wales, and Prince Louis of Hesse, all 
insisted upon giving up their chairs to the Count, and finally 
he availed himself of that occupied by the latter, who joined 
the nobles in the rear. A few minutes of intense silence, and 
one of the ushers—they had lost no opportunity of distin- 

jing themselves and proving their ity to our beadles 

at home, now by peas S ueen without bowing, now by 

unceremoniously inducting a decorated stranger to his wrong 

anced simply “Ze Roi /” All the furious cheer- 

seemed pale and feeble to the burst in which the house 
ulged now. 

From the excited Senators below, to the ounly excited 
——- in the gallery above, by shout, gesticulation, smiles, 

in more than one instance by tears, did they all try to 
demonstrate their affection and loyalty. The poor Queen was 
so touched that the tears welled up and would not be check- 
ed, while the Princess Louise, in her affectionate sympathy 
for her father, turned and twisted the large bouquet she held 
until its plain white paper covering was presented to the 
com while the flowers ye it were grasped in her 

. Very pale, and svidently suffering from the excite- 
ment he had undergone and the emotions he was suppressin 
now, the King, in full uniform and with cocked bat in han 
advanced slowly in, bowing at what may be called the roy: 
box and to the Senate at every step. Tall, thin, with dark 


—— oA ne end, hat Ses toate ene 

8 appearance is strongly preposses- 
sing. He halts slightly in his gait, partly, it’ is said, from 
constitutional and partly, yesterday, from the 


nervousness g from the trying circumstances of th 
situation. Slowly and alone eum the stairs to the 


g 
Nef ote step acknowledging the ringing cheers 
by a it bow, the G mood up ditectly the dais was 
slowly and with much emphasis aud 
from the constitution of Belgium : “Je jure 
observer la constitution et les lois du peupte . De main- 
tenir Vii nationale et Pintégrits du territoire.” 
eee ve masts eEaive than thecemne hese. The 
neither book nor table before him, and his figure 


Sitectendplue ces aps a ate marae 


i 


were out Tight arm as if to pi 

his honour to the words His , With deliber- 
ation and a certain tremulous wy J which 
‘was unintentionally repeated the w 

aroused the almost tumultuous rs) . 


thoroughly to the hearts of those whom he addressed. The 
following is a translation of the speech, though its mere peru- 
sal will give the reader but an inadequate idea of its effect : 

“ Gen! : Belgium, like myself, has lost a father. The 
unanimocs homage which the nation renders to his memo 


ere Sinee sepeees to the affection which he cherished for it 


during life. I am touched as well as grateful on this account. 
Europe herself has not remained indifferent to this mourning ; 
the foreign sovereigns and princes have desired to participate 
in the last honours that we render to him whom “2 placed 
so high in their confidence and friendship. * * The first 
King of the Belgians to whom Belgium has given birth. I 
have shared since childhood all the aaee emotions of my 
country. With it Ihave joyfully followed that national de- 
velopment which fecundises in its’ bosom all the sources of 
strength and prosperity. Like it, I love the great institutions 
which at once guarantee order and liberty, and constitute 
the most solid basis of the throne. In my thoughts the future 
of Belgium has always been connected with my own; andI 
have \always considered it with the confidence inspired 
by the right ofa free honest and courageous nation who de- 
sire independence, who have known how to achieve and 
show themselves worthy of it, and will be able to preserve it. 
I have not forgotten, gentlemen, the marks of good will I 
received at the period of my majority, when I came tu share 
your legislative labors, and upon my marriage some months 
subsequently, with a Princess who enters into all my fee 
toward the country, and instils them in the hearts of our chil- 
dren. It has been very gratifying to me to witness in these 
spontaneous manifestations the unanimous accord of the 
pulations. For my part I have never made any distinction 
among Belgians. All devoted to their couatry, I include them 
all in one common affection. My constitutional mission placed 
me above the conflict of opinions, leaving the country itself to 
decide between them. I earnestly desire that their differences 
may always be tempered by that spirit of national fraternit; 
which now unites around the same banner all the children of 
the Belgian family.” * * His Majesty’s speech was received 
with great enthusiasm. The Queen then presented her son 
tothe Chambers, and their Majesties took their departure 
amid shouts of “ Vive le Roi!” “ Vive la Reine!” “ Vive the 
Count de Hainault !” 

cnneuesaiaiiidamintiagten 


TEACHING IN THE MopeL Emprre.—The other day M. 
Waluyeff, head of the educational de ent, held an exami- 
nation in a Warsaw grammar school. Among other histori- 
cal questions, he asked a boy, “ Were the Romans a quiet peo- 
ple?’ They were very warlike,” said the child; “and 
revolutionary,” added the nay: “ They offended their 
Ceesars, as the Poles are offending their Czars, and that is the 
reason why they Lave disappeared from the face of the earth.” 
— Berlin paper. 
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Men and Things in Europe. 

In this early winter, the stormy Atlantic Keeps up its repu- 
tation. Steamers, bound to the Westward, have been cruelly 
maltreated. From the deck of one arrived here, a Captain 
has been washed overboard. Another lost, in similar fashion, 
an officer and two hands. As for the sufferings endured in 
ordinary sailing ships—this is not the occasion for dwelling 
on them; and we only allude, in passing, to thé threadbare 
topic of the weather, by way of accounting for the scantiness 
of our extracts. Thanks, however, to the speed and power of 
the new steamship Hermann, of the excellent Bremen line, 
which touched at Cowes on the 20th ult., we have several 
London journals of that date, and proceed to make up our 
usual summary of their contents. 

In domestic affairs, nothing very startling is announced. 
The head centre, the very bull’s eye as it were, of the Feni- 
nans in Ireland still remains ‘at large, while the special 
Commission of Judges has ‘begun to hald court at Cork, for 
the trial of prisoners under arrest. Two have been convicted 
of “ treagon-felony,” 2nd sentenced to ten years’ penal servi- 
tude. Indeed the Crown prosecutions throughout have been 
conducted with singular skill. There has been no straining 
of evidence, no packing of juries; though, had not the very 
monotony of success been broken, as we now learn, there 
would not havi: been wanting allegations against the Govern- 
ment to the contrary effect. Perhaps it is just as well also, 
for many reasons, that the first failure has occurred in the 
case of a citizen of the United States. I'he person in qucstion, 
one Captain McCafferty who had served in the Confederate 
army, was arrested off Queenstown on board a steamer from 
this port, ere he had committed any offensive overt act in the 
Queen’s dominions. For what he might have done in his 
own country, he was not of course amenable to our laws. His 
counsel pleaded this simple exculpation, and he was forthwith 
discharged from custody.—The progress of the Cork proceed- 
ings is not watched with much apparent earnestness by the 
British public, now that they are relieved from all idea of 
peril. The governor of the Dublin prison, from which Ste- 
phens made his escape, has been dismissed ; nevertheless, an 
ingenious penny-a-liner has put forth a suggestion that 
Stephens was in reality in the pay of the Lord-Lieutenant! 
The story finds few believers, and, as we have already re- 
marked, no one gives much heed to the subject. This indif- 
ference may be partly owing to the greater freshnessand more 


-| terrible developments of the Jamaica outbreak and the retri- 


bution exacted. Lulled fora moment by the prompt action 
of the Imperial authorities, and by the sympathizing language 
of Ear] Russell, the champions of the negro under all circum- 
stances were apparently satisfied that justice would be done. 
But to some among them the opportunity for display was too 
tempting to be resisted—some, without doubt, being moved 








by conscientious and humane and honourable impulses, 


A {Committee has accordingly been formed to supervise the 
Commission; and be sure that you find thereupon the 
names of John Bright and Goldwin Smith. We con- 
fess we are glad to see Mr. Bright turning his 
magnificent abilities in any philanthropic direction away 
from the barren theme of parliamentary reform, which 
he proffers to a county full of abuses, as though one should 
offer a stone toa hungry beggar. As to the Oxford Profes- 
sor, it is very unimportant what he does or what he does not ; 
save only among those whose vanity he cajoles, his tendency 
to charlatanism is now pretty well established. But there 
are good men and true on the Committee, and we sincerely 
hope that they will aid in elucidating the truth. By the 
way, we do not notice that the co-workers with Sir Henry 
Storks have yet been officially nominated. 

The worst bit of news from home regards the murrain, 


‘which spreads with fearful virulence and threatens to become 


a national calamity. The losses by death since its first appear- 
ance are estiu.ated at forty thousand head of cattle, five 
thousand per week being now set down as the number at- 
tacked. ‘France, under the Cobden treaty, is largely supply- 
ing the British market with meat — 

President Johnson’s Message to Congress has been received 
with profound attention, and has elicited almost universal 
praise for its moderation, its dignified tone, its sagacious 
method of dealing with most difficult questions, and its dis- 
play in short of those subtle qualities that make state-papers 
remarkable. Nay, so far are astonishment and admiration 


Y | made manifest, with respect to the great Republic’s easy sub- 


sidence from war to peace, that Americans have fair right to 
smile or banter, when they see the foremost of their maligners 
rivalling each other in the phrases of compliment. If one 
leading daily paper can’t quite abandon its proneness to lec- 
turing, and a powerful weekly can’t altogether forego its sar- 
castic style, they are equally lavish of encomium. 

The reported elevation of Sir John Romilly and Sir Francis 
Baring to the Peerage proves to be a fact. The former goes 
to the House of Lords under the title of Baron Romilly, of 
Barry, in the County of Glamorgan; the latter under that of 
Baron Northbrook, of Stratton, in the County of Southamp- 
ton. A brief record of the services and career of each may 
be found on another page.—Another name, more aristocratic 
and more familiar, must also appear conspicuously to-day, 
though notin the list of the promoted according to the worldly 
sense of that term.- One of the innumerable Greys, who serve 
their country so weli in all departments of the State and are 
80 well paid for it, has been removed suddenly from his post. 
We allude to the Hon. William George Grey, son of the late 
and brother of the present Earl, and Secretary of the British 
Legation in Paris. He died of cholera, in that city,on the 19th 
ult., after a very short illness. He is described, in an obituary 
notice, as an excellent man of business and a most amiable 
porson.. The wonder is that he shouid have been a Grey, at- 
tached for more than twenty years to the Foreign Office, and 
have died without reaching the higher grade of his pro- 
fession. - 





There is no political news from France, unless the quid- 
nuncs may find matter for speculation in the contrast afforded 
in Paris, on the morning of the 18th ult., between the occu- 
pation of the Emperor and that of his cousin, best known as 
Prince Napoleon. The former was attending, with the Em- 
press and his court, the august ceremony of marriage between 
the Princess Anna Murat and the Duc de Mouchy, while 
many members of the bridegroom’s legitimate family held 
aloof in supercilious disdain. The Prince, whose quarrel 
with Louis Napoleon caused so much comment, some months 
since, arrived in Paris on that very morning. But he did not 
don festive attire. He did not grace the imperial chapel of 
the Tuileries with his presence, having journeyed in short 
from his Swiss estate to the capital to attend a religious ser- 
vice also, but one of different kind. Among the mourners 
around the newly-made grave of Monsieur Bixio might be 
seen this enfant terrible of the Buonapartes, whose sym- 
pathies are not unfrequently, and sometimes unseasonably, 
bestowed upon persons and occurrences that savour of Demo- 
cracy. The deceased M. Bixio was an ardent Republican, 
and occupied a prominent place in the Provisional Govern- 
ment after the downfall of Louis Philippe. He was a consis- 
tent and courageous supporter of his -principles, and under- 
went imprisonment and exile on occasion of the coup d'état. 


The cholera is said to be on the increase in Paris, of whieh 
disagreeable fact the death of Mr. Grey, above-mentioned, 
may be taken as proof.—Six cases are furthermore reported 
from St. Petersburg, all of which proved fatal. The Russian 
authorities have made ample preparation to meet the calami. 
tous advent of the scourge, by fitting up hospitals and by me- 
dical arrangements, When will New York, with its filthy 
streets and teeming crowds, be similarly prepared ? 

But the great Continental event of the day was the installa- 
tion of Leopold IL, King of the Belgians, on the 17th ult. 
{n the presence of vast{mourning crowds, of representatives 
from the chief courts in Europe, and of his own relatives— 
intluding the Prince of Wales and Prince Arthur, and Queen 
Victoria’s sons-in-law from Prussia and from Hesse—the fune- 
ral pageant of the founder of the kingdom of Belgium had 
been completed on the previous day. And upon the young 
man, his son and succes:or, the eyes of curious Europe had 
been turned; and there had been small reticence in dooming 
his inheritance to the spoiler. Possibly the Belgians, from 
the new Sovereign down to the lowest order of citizens, had 
been stung to the quick by the coolness with which their des- 








iny had heen discussed, and the impudence with which their 
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country had been dismembered in anticipation. What- 
ever the cause, the ceremony appears to have given 
rise to a remarkable show of earnestness and pa- 
triotic feeling. In the face of the world at large, King and 
People seemed to pledge themselves te‘uphold their Constitu- 
tion. The royal address delivered from the throne of the 
Senate Chamber was a masterly composition, and was read 
with such emotion and received with such applause as it 
were absolutely impossible to simulate. We shall endeavour 
to make room for a portion, at least, of one of the well written 
incidental descriptions that are in print; but under any cir- 
cumstances we advise the reader not to skip any account 
that may fall in his way. 





Over the Border. 

The mystery attending the Hon. George Brown’s resignation 
has not yet been solved, though another occupies his place in 
the Cabinet. The Hon. A. J. Fergusson Blair, much esteemed 
personally and politically, takes office again, and is the new 
President of the Council. There is reason to believe that the 
government, thus modified, will work harmoniously. ‘Those, 
who care to have the riddle of the past expounded, must 
wait for Time or Parliament or the Globe. 

Mr. Galt and Mr. Howland were expected to start for 
Washington yesterday; and they will assuredly carry with 
them our best wishes for their success in counteracting the 
anti-Canadian animus, which seem to have the American 
authorities and Congressmen just now in possession. The 
Jatest and most absurd demonstration in this line—if it were 
not a cunningly devised scheme for individual gain—was the 
Bill rushed through the Legislature by the Hon. John Went- 
worth, prohibiting the importation into the U. 8. from Can- 
ada of all four-footed animals, Mr. McCulloch, the Secretary 
of the U. 8. Treasury, falling back on Webster’s Dictionary, 
to prove that “cattle” include “sheep, goats, horses, mules, 
asses, and swine!” The pretext is the possibility that the 
murrain may be brought over the border, when its existence 
is utterly unknown in the Province! That the enactment di- 
rectly contravenes the Reciprocity Treaty, which has yet 
some six weeks to run, does not appear to make the slightest 
difference to the Solons who think to frighten Canada 
into annexation proclivities. Naturally, it would not stand 
one moment in Mr. Wentworth’s way, if—as one of the New 
York journals declares—he is himself a large breeder of stock 
and immediately interested in shutting out the competition 
from the North, even for the limited period during which 
there could be any rivalry inthe markets of the United States, 
As to the disease itself, every one knows that there is as much 
chance of its appearance here as there. Why not summarily 
forbid the importation of grain, lest it be spoiled and un- 
wholesome, and so originate the Cholera? Meantime the 
law, that violates the Treaty, has been put into force on the 

frontier, and has generated no less disgust than surprise 


They who go down to the Sea in Ships. 

During the continuance of the civil war in this Republic, 
now happily ended, land battles were so frequent ant mili- 
tary operations were so complicated and on so vast a scale, 
that the public mind grew weary of the multifarious de- 
tails. Not so, as to the few naval actions that occurred. 
These were not numerous; nor have they been common in 
any quarter of the globe, since the introduction of steam as 
an element of maritime warfare. The account therefore of 
a smart affair, that took place not far from Valparaiso, on the 
26th of November, between a Chilean corvette and a Spanish 
despatch-boat, ending in the capture of the latter, caused 
some sensation here when published on Monday. Yet there 
was pot much in it that is interesting. The Chilean vessel, the 
Esmeraida, was the more powerful of the two, and better 
handled. She, however, only fired 15 shots at half-mile dis- 
tance, which did considerable damage ; and then the Spanish 
Virgin, which had fired but 9 harmless shots, hauled down 
her flag. The action was not a brisk one, though the result 
was an immense triumph for the victors and has greatly 
inspirited them. They have bad also another bit of success. 


with forty men, from a Spanish man-of-war. If these tidings 
reach Spain before the rumoured mediation of Great Britain 


to their flag. 


Captain Semmes, who commanded the once famous Ala- 
bama in the Confedefats service, was arrested some weeks 
since at his home in the South, and is now a prisoner in 
Washington awaiting trial. On what charge? Consideringjhow 
wearisomely the changes have been rung on the words “ pirate” 
and “piracy,” you would suppose that he was to be ar- 
raigned, as though a Captain Kyd of these days. Nota bit 
ofit. He is to be tried for “violating the laws of war” in 
several instances. Thus while we have been accused of 
harbouring outlaws, Mr. Gideon Welles treats them with all 
punctilio ! 


But Mr. Welles has his own peculiar mode of dealing with 


naval subjects, and has lately been in collision with séveral 
most distinguished officers of the service over which he pre- 
sides. Itis rather late to revert to the subject; but it has 
heretofore been crowded out of notice. Early last month, 
Commodore Craven, U.S. N., was tried by Court-Martial at 
Washington, for having evaded a conflict with the O. 8. iron- 
clad Stonewall, on the coast of Spain in March last, command - 
ing at the time the wooden frigate Niagara and having the 


to rush upon certain destruction ; and the Court, presided 


question as to facts. The Commodore deemed it his duty not 


over by the‘fire-eating Admiral Farragut and comprising 
Admirals Paulding, Davis, and Dahlgren, sustained 
this view and virtually acquitted him. They found 
him guilty indeed on some milder charges, and condemn- 
ed him to be suspended from duty for two years on leave 
pay. Mr. Welles was furious, and sent back the record for 
revision; but the practical and gallant seamen were firm ; and 
Mr. Welles in the end was obliged to quash the whole pro- 
ceedings in a huff. In fairness to the Secretary it should 
nevertheless be mentioned, that he certainly made one point 
against the Court. It had condemned the slightly-offending 
Commodore to the punishment above-named, which Mr. Welles 
quite correctly designated as simple leave of absence for two 
years—a boon in time of peace. Perhaps Mr. Welles will 
hereafter leave’ competent judges to determine on profes- 
sional points. Commodore Craven, without doubt, exercised 
a sound but a painful discretion. 


Mr. Lawrence Oliphant and the “ Herald.” 

With the donble purpose of doing justice to a gentleman 
who has been maligned, and to a journal which it is beyond 
the power of any pen to malign, we devote a small space to a 
personal matter. 

On the 9th of last month, the V. Y. Herald published the 
second “ lying list” of Confederate Bond holders, annotated 
after its own luminous and piquant manner. Among other 
imaginary contributors figured Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, M. P. 
for the Stirling Burghs, whose name has so often appeared in 
these columns that we need not re-state his antecedents. 
Picking out Mr. Oliphant as one of the subjects for its special 
comment, the Herald, after totally misrepresenting the spirit of 
a book formerly written by him, proceeded to declare that 
Mr. Oliphant was the new special correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, in the Southern States, and that he was 
the writer of certain articles in the Owl, which were not flat- 
tering to the Northern.—Observing this attack and these im- 
putations while travelling in this country, Mr. Oliphant wrote 
a short note to the Editcr of the Herald, for insertion in that 
paper, the purport being to deny flatly all.the allegations 
made against him. We pass by the book as unimportant and 
open to difference of opinion. The three main charges were, 
we say, disproved in toto, Mr. Oliphant never subscribed a 
farthing to the Confederate Bonds, or had the slightest pecu- 
niary interest therein. Mr. Oliphant did not write a syllable 


American affairs. 
Of-course, this letter to the editor was not permitted to ap- 


Wednesday last. convinooJ, ae «i suitenws ucre nave long 


treatment from the ‘‘ Napoleon of the New York Press.” 
Two or Three Difficult Questions. 


marks, and we have but a corner to fill. 


have not a ghost of an idea. 


What countless articles are concocted upon it! 


ness ? 


not addressed to Juarez? 


——_>—__—__- 


pear in the Herald ; and Mr. Oliphant sailed for Liverpool on 


been assured, that it is utterly futile to expect decency or fair 


Were they to be discussed within anything like reasonable 
limits, there are still several subjects that should engage our 
attention. But any one of them suggests interminable re- 


For instance, how much has been said, and how much re- 
mains to be said, on Mr. Seward’s expedition to the Gulf of but will presently give plaee to ‘‘ Richelieu” which is to be pro- 
Mexico! Who does not know that the Secretary of State 
has gone off, with his eldest son, in a U. 8. steamer, ostensi- 
bly for the benefit of his health? Has he gone, to be out of 
the way, when disclosures are made in Congress concerning his 
foreign policy, or because, in the strife of parties, he is undeter- 
mined which side to espouse, and is sagaciously absent while the 
trial of strength is proeeeding? Is he about to.consult Santa 
Anna at St. Thomas; or the Emperor Maximilian’s special 
Envoy at Vera Cruz? Each version has its supporters. We 


Again, there are the Fenians. How long will the absurdity 
be tolerated by a quick-witted people, of Senates and Presi- 
One of their steam-tugs contrived to capture an armed launch, | 42ts and officers and delegates all quarrelling amongst them 
selves, which nevertheless is a far wiser action than it would 
be to carry forward their designs ? There is much to be said 
and France proves efficacious, it may cause a suspension of here; but who can fathom the exhaustless follies whereof 
negotiations. The Spaniards wiil hard!y like to terminate | 8¥°h #8 these are capable? 
hostilities, until they have wiped out this apparent dishonour Then there is the Mexican question, pure mt hem or 

ow few 
shadow forth the future? Is Mexico to have a future, or is 
that most forlorn land to be thrust back into outer dark- 


Finally, how came it that Mr. Bigelow did not see at once 
the sarcasm of M. Drovyn de l’Huys, who, in reply to some 
of Mr. Seward’s objurgations on the turn of Mexican affairs, 
asked the American representative, why the complaints were |“ Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston,” using the J as 





ly and densely filled every part of that theatré. The nine cheers 
the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, the sympathy and glad. 
ness which beamed in every face and trentbled in every voice, 
the prolonged tempest of welcome—these, and all the incidents 
of that bright occasion, were appropriate, and natural, and pro- 
foundly pleasant. They manifested, not alone the intelligence, 
the justice, and the loving fidelity of the American public, but 
the quick appreciation, also, and the profound esteem, with 
which that public rightfully hononrs the greatest of Ame- 
rican tragedians. It was certain in advafice, also, that Mr. 
Booth would play Hamlet perfectly well. Nobody was surprised, 
therefore, at the excellence of his performance. From first to last, 
it was a living and breathing picture, noble because truthful in 
conception, and beautiful because almost perfect in execution. 
It has several times been the duty of the present writer to review 
this performance in detail—to point out the intellettual spiritua- 
lity, the overwrought imagination, the undertone of insanity, the 
loveable and winning disposition, the princely dignity, the sad, 
strange humour, the filial reverence, the poetic genius, the thrill 
of wild passion, which are ite characteristics, being those of the 
melancholy Dane. There is no need to traverse that beaten 
track. Preserving these characteristics, Mr. Booth’s, Hamlet, is 
truer to Shakspeare than any other with which- our stage is ac- 
quainted. Of course, it is not entirely true, because Shakspeare’s 
Hamlet is fair and fat and bearded: but it preserves the soul of 
that sublime creation, and bodies it forth so as to satisfy the most 
exacting poetic ideal. In his present personation, Mr. Booth 
gives new indications of the continuous and careful study, with 
which he has entered into this perplexing character. His readings 
of the text are often marvellously significant—as in the passage— 
I will watch to-night. 
Perchance twill walk again : 
and in the thrilling appeal to the ghost of hia murdered father, 
To enumerate all his excellencies, in this partiular, were, however, 
to be tedious. It will suffice to say that the student of Shakspeare 
can learn as well as enjoy, in witnessing Mr. Booth’s delineation - 
of Hamlet. The tragedy has been produced with the same gorge- 
ous scenery that was first employed for its production last season 
though this has been freshened, and, in some particulars, im- 
proved. The cast of parts is a little peculiar, and one is treated 
to not a little queer acting, in several of the subsidiary characters, 
Mr. Mason’s Claudius, for example, trenches closely upon the 
ridiculous aspect of majesty. He would be wise to cut the 
King’s soliloquy, in act third. Mrs. Wilkins, also, is a little 
ludicrous as the Queen—by reason of her tremendous stage-walk, 
and her method of working the lungs like a pair of bellows. 
She is out of place in tragedy. Nature intended her to play 
the Widow Green, and kindred parts. Mr. Donaldson, as Horatio, 
was likewise somewhat amusing, because of his resolute and re- 
sonant elocution. He is, however, a good actor. The Ghost was 


to the Zimes during his late tour through a portion of| personated with singular artistic excellence, by Mr. J. H. Taylor, 
the South. Mr. Oliphant had entirely given up all connec- 
tion with the Owl, twelve months before it began to discuss 


who has imagination to comprehend the part, and taste to avoid 
exaggeration. There was no appearance, on the part of the spirit, 
of a desire to thrust itself unduly forward, or to divide the ap- 
plause with the shuddering Hamlet. Mr. Barron played Laertes 
with grace and with allowable violence. Miss Germon made a 
svevoful appourance a8 Uphelia, but acted wholly without feeling 
er apparent knowlege of the character. Mr. Dyott was a cdr- 
rect and satisfactory FPolonius—except that he often varied the 
text, through forgetfulness. Marcellus and Bernardo ought to be 
‘| instructed to manifest, some emotion on seeing the Ghost, in act 

first—unless, perchance, ghost-seeing is part of their nightly 
trade, in which case “custom has made it in them a property of 
easiness.”” Mr, Burroughs was properly applauded for his Osric, 
Altogether, the repr tation was satisfactory, with due allow- 
ance for almost unavoidable blemishes. ‘‘Hamlet’’ will be 
played every night at the Winter Garden, for some time to come, 





duced with new scenery, new costumes, and new appointments of 
every description. 

Another event of the theatrical week was the production of 
“The Honeymoon,’’ at Miss Lucy Rushton’s New York Theatre 
—acheerful name fora theatre, by the way—on Thursday. Mr. 
Placide distinguished himself, on the occasion, by a truly humor- 
ous performance of the farce part of Jacques, Aside from this, 
the performance afforded no point for earnest praise. It is idle 
for Miss Rushton to endeavour to compete with Wallack’s Thea- 
tre, in the production of old comedies. She is not particularly 
talented herself, and her company is not equal to that class of 
plays. Her theatre, however, is a pleasant little house, and, with 
another sort of entertainment—farce or spectacle, for instance— 
could be made extremely successful. 

“Secrets Worth Knowing,” “ Love’s Sacrifice,” and ‘ The Poor 
Gentleman,” are the recent revivals at Wallack’s. The latter 
piece was produced on Thursday, before a crowded house, and 
will be repeated to-night. 

Mr. John Owens appears at the Broadway Theatre, on Monday, 
as Solon Shingle, in a new, three-act version of that familiar 
farce. - 

“The Count of Monte Christo” still invites lovers of ro- 
mance, at the Olympic. Let him be seen by everybody, before 
he withdraws. MERCUTIO. 


HFatts and HFarncies. 
A curious anagram is in print. Transpose the letters in 





an i, and you have these words: “ Only the Tiverton M.P. 
can help in our mess!” This entirely beats our own, made 





PAusic, 


combined. The entertainment ought to be superb. 


We have only room to commend to the recollection of musical eyes, 
readers Mr. Bateman’s three Concerts at the Academy of Music, 
the first of which is to be given tonight. Madame Parépa’s oo ew Zealand is bad. The telegraph reports that 


voice, Mr, Mills’s piano, and Mr. Levy's cornet-d-piston, will be|bhy the Wanganui natives, and that the Maoris laugh at the 


welcomed. Nobody was surprised, therefore, at the enthusiasm 
with which his appearance was greeted, on Wednesday evening, by the 


in the days of French Anglophobia, “ Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte” transposed into: “ Arouse Albion—an open plot.” 
————Victor Hugo’ suffers severely from a malady of the 

which Fee him from reading or writing.- The 





vernor’s amnesty lamation. We fear there is still 





a rough work nepes De Colonists.— Sevent _— ago, 

according to Lloyd’s registers, a vessel was &@ cer 

Drama. tain 4 Ooranell, on board of which, it is stated, were no 

It was certain, in advance, that Edwin Booth would be cordially | 1¢88 than 27,000,000 dollars. Making due allowance for ex- 


a, Orn te doubt that a large amount was lost on 
this occasion, and the story is to some extent authenticated 
periodical of some of the dollars washed 








armed steamer Sacramento under his orders. There was no 


at the Winter Garden, by the immense audience which complete- | aghore alter severe storms. It is now proposed to form “ The 


. 
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6 1966. THE ALBION: 9 
7 Yet one other instance of the manner in which this And, at rate, he t 
n- Pine Arts. artist regards a familiar scene from a novel stand-point. Wie a friend present at’ the capture of S deep 
x eo enemy - nomyarchedbetiersey eee ahr} somites tine Ge tas pemmuns ride rae Cotton of dente in spite of stereos, at the 
learn mpous _ 
:. sd 40 ho adhd ty cushion, mast week “Phan ae Gallery, ad toe mnabant wumalieg Cran ote Bee ne ome | bee attempted looomovent “harpeosimes, wnee superposed, 
. and to be sold by auction, next week. They are known as the lesson had been so trite and obvious, would it have been boat-hooks; and as he recalls the magnificent rushes, which 
7 the property of Mr. Hunter, of Hunter’s Island. one selected by s Teacher who spake as never man| kept the hearts of its : 
4 — spake? 
as 
"8 BIBLE. It is not thus that Doré has read the lesson. He has looked 
» . pammaeigg 2 at the suppliants from the human point of view. Scrupul- 
Copies of this remarkable work are in town; but we have ously exact in his dress, handsome in his n, winning, 
: ly ’ ‘ fea 
oe | not found convenient leisure for examining it. Meantime polite, devout, the Pharisee is performing devotions, so 
or we borrow a notice of its intended reproduction, in Lon-| that with the mass of his coun men you admire the wor- 
. shipper whose prayer you cannot doubt to be acceptable to the 
a3 don, from the columns of a metropolitan contemporary, the ed pile Temple. “Hard by, squalid and diehastine tre 
vu Praises of which would seem to be considerably exaggerated. | Publican reminds you of an Tieton beggar. God must be good 
te The genius, invention, versatility, and technical skill of the indeed to have bag > ae ag be. And Mpg sy . aes , which « a 
artist : through an o oor of the temple you catcha of the Tameskys, and this bei . 
a -_ me ee ome Mar rtrd great sedten whe looked on the scene with other eyes. For | litical dish gifted with chameleon prope ies, veslowe invite 
it. should rival the old Italian masters is scarcely ; | He regarded the heart, and therefore it was that he saw with spelljng as in its adoptive nationality, d 4a Russe or a la Polo- 
of nor do we find that merit awarded him by friends who have other eyes @ scene of which the great painter has truly shown | naise according to the sympathies of the cook, leads to as 
- examined this work. the human and vee eg wide a field of Continental, as coteleties @ la Réforme of do- 
~ A well-known publishing house in this City has for some} It is hard to tear on from the contemplation of these 








mestic politics. Russia and Poland, of course, followed by 
Rome and Italy, Italy and Austria, Austria and Hungary, 
oe and mark, tyranny and liberty, what oppor- 
tunities for smart speeches and rapid notes of travel ; or, if we 
descend to more vulgar subjects, North and South ma’ rove 
& not unfruitful theme, although it will be difficult to fod any 
‘| Point of divergence there which may lead to extended discus- 

sion. Reform cutlets are an advisable diah, and afford a safe 


| announced the publication of the lish Bible, | marvellous sermons, not in stones, indeed, but in outlines 

iihestestes by the pencil of Gustave Doré, and has invited vi- | that lingerin the memory. The oe of the prophets of 

sitors to inspect the illustrations themselves, which are gra-| Baal, the mingling of man and beast in the strong parental 

tuitously on view in the Belle Sauvage-yard, on Ludgate-hill. | instinct as shown in the Deluge, the Bey, tians watching the 

to It must be remarked, however, that the engravings which are’| first miracle of Moses, the lon line of Nicanor’s elephants, 
there to be seen are all lettered in French. No specimens of| the mite sronped by the youthful widow, are among the chefs- 

plates evidently intended for an English edition are to be|d’euore. It will be matter of sincere sa tion to find that the 

seen. The question, therefore, forcibly s ts itself, whether ae edition is equal to the French one; that in all the 











































bo a hich tte t of art but of trad the tiaeee an ite “a Monee woe 4 
: “arly 5 orn or su ate Ww are matters, not of art but o €,| to the information that it was the urrays, and not these 
4 oda gy eee] £34 int Fame nae? the French and the | full justice is done to a genius which has not feared to meet Derbys, who sold their sovreignty, and thence by Peveril of the 
“4 English Bible is a further reason for raising the question, | the great Italian masters on their chosen ground, and which | Peak to the whole range of novelists; or else, from Bishop 
os whether this unrivalled work of art is to be p in the | has not been worsted in the contest. Wilson’s imprisonment, to Church and State, Dean Close and 
of hands of the English subscribers in that state of perfection Another English paper says : Margaret-street. A curry (rejected) will contain the Viceroy 
. which the character of the artist demands. Doré’s wonderful illustrations to the Bible are still the topic ae: a Ors = = point of view, the Indian 
* Of the work itself, it is difficult to speak in terms that do | of conversation in Continental literary circles. A correspond- Mutiny, aftes » and truth. By this time a little 
™ not appear to be overstrained. No previous work of Doré’s is ent gives the following curious details concerning its publica- | Wine will be as well, and here in a male dinner is a neyer- 
to be compared to his Bible. In fertility of imagination, in tion :—In a conversation with Madame Mame, the wife of the | €2ding topic, though it is not often that a brighter feast owes 
L local truth, in grandeur of treatment, and often in a subtle famous publisher and painter at Tours, he ascertained that | Much to it directly. Of course, it is always good for a com- 
A appreciation of the sacred text that is evinced in a ectly | the first edition cost M. Mame 600,000f. (about £24,000). The| Parison between Moselle and Rhine scenery, or from the 
“4 new handling of subjects that have been the study of the two volumes contain 228 engravings, and the artist received | Rhine frontier to Mephistopheles the ruler, and the Gallic 
*, greatest Christian artists, Gustave Doré must rank as 7 for each design 400f., or £16. The engraving of each of the | Tuled in general ; or through the eddies of the Lorclei to Ger. 
= princeps. Let any one who is on his way to visit the Belle full- woodcuts cost from 1,000f. to 1,400f, or from £40 to | Man songs, and the aptness of various dead and living lan- 
«4 Sauvage-yard, pay a previous visit to the shop window of! ps0. he publisher, an early friend of the artist, edited the | S¥ages for singing purposes; or, @ propos of the ofdium, to 
‘ Dominic Colnaghi & Co., in Pall-mall East, and look at the work, it is said, from a mere love of art, and without any ex-| Wintering places, Bournemouth, triumphant against Torquay, 
~ lovely coloured plates from Raffaelle’s Bible which are now tation of realizing a profit from the publication ; he would —— against St. Leonards, 
to be seen there. With these conceptions of the painter of content, he said, if he got back his chai outlay. Nearly} , And now more solid food comes on, of which the practised 
= the Transfiguration in his memory, let him see how Doré has | 3959 copies of the work have been sold already, and 4,000, it | diner will select the least harmful, too often thereby meaning 
as treated the same subject, and the result of the comparison will | ;. understood, will pay the cost. About 700 copies have been | the most ee See that this is turkey—the man is 
a be the conviction that while Raffaelle has given us the fruit purchased in ‘England. and America alone, notwithstanding | Of at once to the astern Counties, and the traditionary con- 
mn of a rich Italian fancy, the scenes drawn by Dore are more that in both countries preparations are being made to reprint | tempt of the “folk” for the “sheers, whence, by a natural 
r like the sacred text itself. No commentary ever written has the work with impressions from easts of the original designs, | transition, to the recent conquest of England to its very heart 
in the instructive value of these illustrations, Connoisseurs of fine engravings, however, will always prefer | by 8 certain winning Dane. Or a lead ng question from the 
of The ‘points left for adverse criticism are few in number. the first impressions, as there is no comparison in point of | left, respecting the treatment of poults, eventuates in a college 
od To note them is only another mode of saying how much there 








is to ede The first feeling,of regret that occurs to the beauty and finish between the 7 ori _ and the aa 
mire. e first feelin a li in the case Tay: ustrations, the 
mind is the observation that Doré has evidently not visited ueh reprints, As ~~ we 






beautiful and beautifying in body though by report heavy > 
mind ; and thence to new churehes and the ecclesiastical re- 















beco r ll and uncertain as the | 2aissance in general; or to the whole question of competitive 
Jerusalem before illustrating the grandest scenes in the his- =e soa nay ryt wane examinations, and herein to the new scheme which a certain 
’ tory of the Holy City. It is true that the reticence one pce atten Ta —_ empene 4 poy ees supposed wi Be eng op, 
has shown in many instances as to the architectural detai te) whereby candidates for the city crossings wi requ 
> buildings lon overthvown, and overthrown without leavin DINNER CONVERSATION. pagg in Speck and Roman mythology with a epecial reference 
fle trace or record of their peculiar architecture, is in itself a mar ar Atti¢le on Ninmas Dastiee)-we siaucod DENY ercules; cabmen and brides in the calculous of differen. 
ol of true artistic judgment. Where athor_orticte-here-vatied} at AS conversational tortures inflicted by the exigences of| ces; grocers in the elementary details of ¥ocal music ; and ec- 
as on their imagination, or consulted their sketch-book, for in- | such gath There is, however, a large fund of material | clesiastical commissioners in the 20th chapter of Exodus: 
he congruous towers and domes, the great Frenchman has con-| in the dinner itself, for those who know o: 






no common topic, 
centrated the interest of the scene in its human actors. But| ag compared with an evening assembly destitute of wae 
enough yet remains of the buildings of thé city of Herod and diversions. Eaeh proffered dish, in ‘act, will furnish fo: 
of Solomon to show us that the walls and towers of the cily | abundant occupation for the evil member, as will be seen by a 
were not like the castle of St. Angelo or that of Rochester ; 


asylum doctors in the lunar theo j, undertakers in statistics, 
the science which treats of a bo y’s state of rest; and ordi. 


nary policemen in dynamics, that they ma know the laws 
aodes which a body may be Love’ 

































} made to move on: modern lan- 
little consideration. Is it Palestine soup, the man whose ideas guages, in the shape of New Zealand dialects, being an extra 
ld that they were not faced with stucco or with Roman cement ; | go beyond the weather promise of the morning, and its sad re- | subject for the London-bri beat, in ‘case Macaulay’s New 
a, and the two or three scenes which gives this idea of the forti- | sult in the afternoon, and the probabilities for to morrow, will | Zealander should antedate himself ‘and have to ask hij way. 
| fications of Jerusalem evince a want of truth in this respect, speak of feed on & misconception, eies you (you|Or from cramming nascent mathematicans, the man ma 
bk. that even @ consultation of De Vogué's works, to say nothing meaning the female half of the duet) how it is Palestine soup | pass to the cruelties of foie gras, the grotesque absurdity of 
iy: of photography, would have enabled the artist to avoid. because it is made from Jerusalem artichokes, and how Jeru-| the meridian denial and cock-crowing, and the height of con- 
od he contrast to the want of local truth as to the masonry of | salem artichokes have nothing to do, and never having had, | tinental cathedrals, his neighbour o Tving darkly, that to 
ill Jerusalem, is the wonderful rendering of the Egyptian and | with the Holy City, but are merely mispeonounesd gurasole | pass on to foie gras is but to change th th j 
ne Assyrian architecture. The walls have all the texture of (sunflower roots), notwithstanding that Bacon has handed 
to stone, and the incised Miecupiyphics seem to tempt the touch | them down as of praiseworthy esculence under the name of 
th to verify the relief of the slab. Thehalls unearth by Belzoni, | artichokes of Jerusalem. An he may instance a somewhat by physicians, to meet the requirements of modern amuse- 
he by Wilkinson, and by Layard, are repeopled by the magic | similar error in the designation of the ordinary “ Roman steel-| ments and modern invalids, “ oysters in, croquet out—croquet 
es pencil with the forms that filled them three thousand years | yard,” eens — to do with Rome but represent- | in, oysters out,” and there at once is Aunt Sally, with games 
n- ago. The quaint beards and wigs of Egyptian sculpture be-|ing really the Eastern word man (& pomegranate), from 
come the possible costume of 








of all kinds, and Pharaoh’s serpents; while, from Locke’s 
idea that an oyster would be a9 most unhappy creature if it 
our delicate senses and sensations, with its own 


ple before us—and | the shape of the moveable weight. Be sure that if you take 
not living only, but living in the full ur of Oriental pas- | white soup, the pflot arm, if the man has sense, wil choose 
he sion, The mingling of the unchanging features of the scenes, | brown, that so a comparison may be instatuted betw 


os 













een his} confined and stagnating helplessness, the man may think it 
ast the lurid glare of the African sun, the expanse of the desert, | clear hare sou , or whatever it may be, and your Palestine or right, at this s of the proceedings, to wish that moneyless 
_— the national types of the Jew and of the Arab, the obstinacy | what not ; and there is room for an enterprising theory to ac- | bachelors, he he ig one, had neither eyes nor ears, 
d- and fury of the camel, with the past and buried types of the | count for accompaniments being offered to one and not to the 
he 





dynasty of the Pharaohs, is a marvellous triumph of the hu-|other. This may carry people on till the fish appears, and 
man imagination. It is true that the artist oy have given eocus plates will scarcely both take 
to Pharaoh his actual features, as we my this day trace them | boiled or fried, unless they are already intimate ty 
in the tic portraits transported to the Bri Museum ; | for sympathy in their taste for turbot, or their weakness for 
but the form driven by fear, y wonder, and by wrath up | cylindrical red to know or to care 
those massive steps into the presence of Moses, is one that | what they are condescending to eat. 

will long haunt the memory like the recollection of an actual! For persons of less silent heizhts of breeding, smelts are 
act. 


e: 
a charming device, for they afford & digression to the whole 
The only instance, perhaps, in which the artist in strivin inexhaustible subject of pisciculture, and the male plate can 
for the wonderful has fallen into the impossible, is in the if tell of his attempts to reach the ponds at Huningen, and 
lustration of the death of Samson. The architecture here is | the incorrigibly ignorant demeanour of the peasants in the 
incongruous, the effect of the possible ep pee unmecha- hourhood ; and thence, of course, to Mr. Frank Buck- 
nical, and the relation between cause and effect painfully un- , and the 
But to atone for this trip, how wonderful is, 
scene where the vexed strong man holds out his sacred locks to 
to his sulky mistress. You see at once that if this is not the ew Se discussion of thick or thin, and, on another side, 
road, portrait of Dalilah, it is that of such a woman as she| of hard or boiled with the curd in, or 4 acouple of 
pe ive been. The attitude is life itself—the life of the | days, served th water‘or not, Scotch or in is 


Vegetables will always prove prolific. Potatoes lead at 
once to yams, and they to the meaning of taboo, and the mar- 
yellous reproduction under Kaméhaméha of a scene in early 
Yorkshire, when the pagan high-priest, clad in uncanonical 
armour, and mounted on the forbidden war-horse, charged up 
the mundham lane and routed his former gods. ere is 
room for abundant pathos in the deaths of Oliho and his 
favourite Queen, and Bishop Staley leads at once to colonial 
bishops, and thus—to perpetrate a pun of less vileness than 
might at first be supposed—to the present negation of Gifford’s 
rendering of the O fortunatam natam. Queen Emma, of 
course, and the preface to the Pra: er-Book, and Captain 

k and coral follow at once. Or, with equal ease, a 
Ural 




















may be found from potatoes to the un c island, aud from 
emeralds to the jewel-quarries of the , and the wastes of 
R frontier land, and the unknown habitat of Turkey 
rhubarb; whence to similar misinterpretations of names de- 
rived from centres of traffic, as, for instance, Mocha coffee, 
where the man may describe the melancho y Burton, who 
describes “‘Coffa as a Turkey cordial drink, which th 

Bu; wae as Fag suffer, Sua? = «Aha sn) 
h digestion and procureth a ~ . Tomas 
irresistibly to breach of promise, and the pictures in “ Pick- 
wick ;” and thence to more recent book illustrations, Millais, 
pre-Raphaelitism, and truth in art. Peas (or pease) to the 
typical English hoger ——- & dessert of m the 
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the very pith and to Scotch and Welsh scenery, that time gives in before talk. 
marrow of the sacred story is seized on may be | Reference be made to the records of vast takes unearthed 
fom ie ary ws ye |i sat Pa ad's Say ce 
e an of the o 
ment of disobedience has been wn from it by and | to him, monster of 
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toxicating qualities with intul’t, and a 
f in’ cream : 
and whbusky stu, which it te proud tradition of fair 
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t town. 
To pass on to the next course would be 
tme would fail tor indicating a hundredth 


game opens up 
unintelligible to the average 
ble, uninteresting, but 
to the habitats (or 
that plural) of the 
eat. From the lark and 
~upwards, in increasing order of size, to the blackcock and the 
zie, any or all will furnish an aburidant 
‘theme; and there is no just cause or impediment, moral or 
‘physical, why the conversation should not pass on to the 
dinornis and the late arrival of a real egg, and thence to the 
uced by the solitary apteryx in the Zoological 
e@ pudding or its sauce is sure to bear some 
famous hero’s name, and the various sweets will be insipid 
“indeed if they cannot provide one or two new subjects at 
least. ‘Cheese opens up Italian duchies or medisevakcounts ; 
“but unless care is taken to look upon the counts whose name 
is now for ever associated with cheese as Suabians and not as 
escape from Switzerland and hack- 
‘neyed common-place, a sort of diluted edition of the neat and 
‘washy letters of “our holiday correspondent” in the Zimes. 


step. 
part of the subjects which the 


-cruel-headed caper- 


“Swiss, there will be no 


d 
lific ; but by that time the thing will be coi 
ill ion for effort to be made. 
leads to the outbreak in Jamaica, 
London Re 


course, preserved gin: 
and release will come before that is exhausted.— 


~| that its future policy cannot be influenced in the slightest de- 





THE GERMAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


At the monthly meeting of the Geographical Association, 
which has just taken place at Berlin, Capt. Werner delivered a long 
address, in which he detailed the plan drawn up by Dr. Petermann 
for the proposed expedition, and stated" his-own views upon the 
probability of its success. It is intended to begin the voyage at 
the commencement of spring, and to take Hammerfest—a har- 
bour which never freezes—as the starting point of the expedi- 
ence Spitzbergen will be visited, with a view of exa- 
mining the coal beds used by the Dutch for upwards of a centu- 
‘ry, where should the coal be found really in quantity, a depot 
emight be set up. The apparently very extensive fishing grounds 

to the south side of the.island will also be explored. 
herewith will be an exploration of Eales Land, lying to the east 
‘of Spitzbergen, which has probably been often enough viewed 
by walrus hunters, but never by a scientifie expedition, and of 
which no one can yet say whether it is an island, the commence- 
ment of an archipelago, or even of a continent. The expedition 
will then stretch away to the west, endeavouring to penetrate as 
far as possible towards the north, in order to discover whether 
the North Pole is immediately surrounded by a sea free of ice, 
and will next pursue its course to the east coast of Greenland, 
whence it will also feel its way as far north as can be accom- 
ished. Turning then to the east, the expedition will cross the 
berian sea, and, if favoured by fortune, return through the 
Arctic ocean. Whether, and to what extent, the entire plan may 
‘be accomplished depends naturally upon circumstances, but Cap- 
tain Werner believed himself able to assure his hearers that no 
effort would be wanting on the part of the leader and the parti- 
ccipators in the enterprise to insure succoss. 
the Prussian government would give one of its war vessels for 
the expedition, and that in other respects the nation generally 
would bestow upon it as much support as the English had re- 
peatedly done with the Arctic expeditions fitted out by their go- 
Should the Prussian government decline to give a 
ship for the purpose, the next best plan would be to accept the 
offer of a Bremen house, which tendered two wooden transports 
lately disposed of by the American government. These would cost 
together about $60,000. It would be advisable to equip two ships, 
provisioned for three years, in case of 





ing, pay and hire of crews. 
rner estimates at 220,000 
‘halers, about (£31,500), admitting this sum to leave a liberal 
margin for unforeseen outlay. The original plan is to accom 
plish the whole voyage within eight months, and it is only in 
case of being unexpectedly frozen in that a three years’ so- 
journ in the Arctic regions is at all contemplated. As in the 
preliminary reconnaisance voyage in August last, when the en- 
gines broke down before the vessel was out of the Elbe, num- 
bers of offers had been received from experienced, tried, and 
scientifically educated seamen to take part in the expedition. 
large number of young persons had also applied from the navi- 
gation schools, so that the crews of two ships could consist 
almost entirely of picked volunteers all scientifically educated 
men, presenting an altogether novel feature in the expedition.— 


and all other expe: 


Sie H. Storxs’s Commission.—We co 
of Dee. 12 the following extract from the 
inting Sir H. Storks to temporary command in 
* “ And whereas it is alleged that great disaffec- 
‘tion hath prevailed in our said island, and that sundry evil- 

posed persons have concerted the destruction of other our 
subjects resident therein. hereas 
have broken out in our said island, and have been supp 
and the said disturbances anc suppression have been .ttand 
ed that excessive and un- 
suppression ; and where- 
inquiry 


raught of the Com- 


t loss of life, and it is 
lawfu) severity hrs been used in su 
greatly concerns us that full and im 
be made into the origin, nature, and 
said disturbances, and with respect to the measures adopted 
for the suppression of the same. And whereas it may be ad- 
visable that the said Edward John Eyre should be present in 
our said island during the whole, or part, of the 
but it is requisite for the sufficiency of the said inquiry that 
him as Governor of our said island 
should not be exercised by him while so present therein 
uring the prosecution of the sai 
further time as may seem to us 
such other person as we may think fit. 





Tae OoLLisios ty Tue Srrarrs or Dover.—On Wed- 


Samphire, one of the mail steamers of 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, ana 
from Dover to Calais with the mails and 


about seventy passen- 
gers and their baggage, at about 11.30 P. / 


) 3 M. (twelve minutes af- 
was run into by an American barque, the 
’ : n, and struck inf her fore com 
which immediately filled and disabled her. 


pacap ss yuske eaten: i 
rs and crew were kept part of 
ee fee ie ee So. Geeta, below in the f{ 
collision, were drowned, and 
, ae ed, 80 was a Russian 
escape by a boat, fell ov 








Belyignns , conveyed the rest of the passengers. crew, and bag- 
safety back to Dover. The Samphire was towed into 
| on Thursday morning. The Fanny Buok was also much 
damaged, and obliged to put back into Dover for repairs.— 
Examiner, Dec. 16.. We alluded editorially, last week, to this 
accident; but it appears that Prince Christian was not on 
board. The advantage of building in compartments is obvious 
from the detailed accounts. One of them says: “The Samphire 
is now lying at the mouth of the harbour, almost a wreck. 
Her port bow is completely stove in. The American barque’s 
bows evidently have been considerably embedded in her side; 
indeed, looking at all the cir it , it is idered mar- 
vellous that the ship did not run completely over her, and drown 
every body that was on board. The Fanny Buck was under all 
sail at the time, end running down Channel with a fair wind at 
about eight or nine knots, when the Samphire, which is a very 
swift boat, and steams at nearly sixteen knots, attempted to 
cross her bows.” 

Mr. BrezLow on THE U. 8.— * * I learn from the lips of 
the distinguished soldier whose achievements will fill some of 
the most thrilling pages in the annals of our country, and 
whose presence with us to-night lends a special grace to this 
charming festival, that within the past six months our coun- 
try has paid off and restored to civil life an army of 800,000 
men ; no stronger proof of its peaceful disposition could be 

ven. (Loud approbation). From that same source I also 
earn that it bas reserved a force of 200,000 veteran troops, 
the remains of the largest, and I presume most formidable 
army ever mustered into service, which are sufficient to show 


















































ee by a sense of weakness. As a political power, there- 
‘ore, we have attained to that happy-equilibrium of forces 
which enables us to do precisely what the aggregate wisdom 
and conscience of the nation shall prescribe ; nothing more 
——s less. * * —Speech of Hon. J. Bigelow, at a dinner 
in Paris. 





ATTEMPTED CLASSIFICATION OF ScCOTCHMEN.—The o~- 
fawing Scot is the man whose life is one long, loud laugh. Only 
the most conceited of cockneys can venture to maintain that the 
Scotch have no wit and humour. They have abundance of both. 
But the enjoyment of laughter is, with the Scotch generally, and 
with the Guffawing Scot in particular, a thing apart from humour 
and wit. The Scotch are better laughers than the English, and 
the Guffawing Scot is the best laugher in the world. There is 
talk in these days of Homeric, truly colossal laughter; but Ho- 
meric laughter is transcended by the Guffawing Scot. 

The Douce Scot is an Epicurean, but a sort of earnest Epicu- 
rean. He is not a coward, and he is not selfish. His pleasures, 
however, and his good qualities, are all of the quiet kind. De- 
lighted to serve others, he is still more delighted to brood on his 
own thoughts. He has contentment and cheerfulness as a natu- 
ral heritage, and they are his whole philosophy and religion. 

The Braw Scot is the handsome, gallant Scot, who represents 
not the higher attributes of his countrymen, but their normal 
virtues, their spontaneousness, their sympathy. He is neither 
canny nor uncanny, but joyous, brave, unaffected—a natural 
gentleman, with just as much of the mountaineer’s wildness as 
is pleasant. Of his huge strength he manifests no more than is 
sufficient to keep fops and fools from insulting him. 

The Thrawn Scot is the rancorous, cantankerous Scot, who is 
so perverse that he is never so displeased with himself as when 
he pal so far forgotten his nature as to be pleased for a moment 
wit thing oF ly. M6 Culuivates vad tompor; half 
with artistic skill and half with religious zeal. 

The Arglebargleing Scot is the disputatious Scot. He is the 
pest of Scotland, and England would rejoice if Scotland kept 
him to herself. It is really no small annoyance, when you have 
made the most unimportant and inoffensive statement, to be 
immediately assailed by a whole battery of arguments against it. 
Not the smallest assertion does the Arglebargleing Scot allow 
you to make without giving you a direct and decided denial. 
Even if you yield the point, he goes on combating. He finds that 
you have yielded too much, or have not yielded in the right fashion. 
Your very silence is provocative of deadly conflict. —TZhe Argosy. 








A New Aneto American Banx.—The English and Ame- 
rican Bank, with a capital of £1,800,000 (half to be first sub- 
scribed), in shares of £30, has the concurrence of two of the 


Report of Annual Dinner of Lon- 


Rossumi’s RoyaL Visrror.—Last Tuesday the Viscount de 
Paiva, the Portuguese Minister, paid a visit to Rossini, 
panied by a countryman, at his town residence at the corner of 
the Chaussée d’Antin, on the second floor over the Café Foy. The 
maestro sent word by his valet that, being slightly indisposed, 
he regretted that he was unable to receive company. Viscount 
Paiva nevertheless insisted upon an audience, and told the 
servant to say to his master that he had news to give him of 
a Portuguese friend. Rossini, thus pressed, received the visitors 
with his usual affability. The conversation turned upon music, 
and Rossini asked Viscount Paiva’s companion whether he was 
The gentleman replied that he sang and played 
**So,” said Rossini, “did the King of 
Portugal, whom I once had the honour of seeing. 
to his memory in a glass of the excellent port which he made 

“T am the present Kin 
Thereupon Rossini rose from his ¢ 
the King begged him to waive ceremony, and sittin 
the piano he played by heart the trio in William 
series of pieces of Verdi, Donizetti, and Flotow, making re- 
marks between each on the comparative merits of ancient and 
On leaving his Majesty 
the ribbon of the new Portuguese Order o' 





several instruments. 





How Tue Leertmists HateD PALMERSTON.—It may be 
safely averred that, except the names of the two Napoleons, 
none (not even those of W: n or Nelson) has penetrated 
80 widely, none has been 
Lord Palmerston. No civilized lan, 
name is not familiar; no newspaper which has recorded the 
history of the present or the past generation but has given to 
that name a prominent place in its columns. Certainly, if 
ever a man was the object of intense hatred among continen- 
tal despots and their 


as he was ordinarily called in the aristocratic circles of Ger- 
I was at the Court of Berlin in 1888. A despatch ar- 
a false announcement; but it 
reported the death of Palmerston. The late King was there. 
He seized the paper, and absolutely danced with joy in the 
presence of a large assembly, as he announced the glad 
imself and the whole company on an 
hatever may have been the judgment 
of his countrymen at home, or of the democratic sections of 
foreigners abroad, Palmerston was undoubtedly the dete noir 
them habitually repre- 
y in fanning the flames 


rived—it turned out to 


tidings, congratulatin 
event so auspicious. 


itimists, and amon 
directly or indirec 
of rebellion, and secretly, when not openly, co-o 
purposes. He was deemed the incarnation of revolu’ 
tendencies, and in that respect was certainly honoured 
more antipathy than he ever deserved.—Str J. Bowri 
“ Fortnightly Review.” 


Opp Notions or Dexicacy. —One article in the Princess 
Anna Murat’s wedding trousseau is said to be the swaddling 
clothes of Henry IV., contained in a richly-chased casket of the 
fifteenth century—a delicate;compliment to a maiden, for to her 
the wedding outfit is presumed to be presented. In a novel uc- 
curs the joke at the expense of a half-witted bridegroom, that 
he presents his future wife with a cradle. 


rence ‘between thi d the proceeding in the case of Anna 
Murat ?—London paper. 


THE KING AND QUEEN oF PorTUGAL.—It is particularly 
unfortunate that their Majesties the King and Queen of Por- 
tugal should have arrived in England at such an inopportune 
moment. The death of the King of the Belgians and the 
relationship of the King n 
consort from mixin 
in the evening of 
Prince of Wales; who was totall 
intended visit to London, imm tely 
arrival of his illustrious relatives, visited their Majesties, The 
Prince of Wales remained until nearly 1 o’clock on Thursday 
morning. The King and Queen were greatly 
y was the anniversary 
the Consort of the Queen. Out of respect to 








y precluded him and his 
society. Their Majesties arrived late 
ednesday at Claridge’s Hotel, and the 
unacquainted with their 


most prosperous of our banks—the Union of London and the Prin 









Oriental Bank Corporation, and that the Board of six directors 
will comprise four members of the directions of those estab- 
lishments. In fact, the new bank is intended, it may be as- 
sumed, to transact all their large American business, which 
has hitherto been conducted through various mercantile firms 
at New York and New Orleans. Of the 30,000 shares, 25,000 
have been already taken, and only 5,000 are offered for sub- 
scription.— Zxaminer, Dec. 16. 





A Doe my QuARANTINE.—The Cologne Gazette gives the 
following account of a singular incident which has recently 

ven rise to some diplomatic correspondence between the 

utch and Prussian Governments, hen Countess Bylandt 
wife of the new Dutch minister at Berlin, went to join h 
husband some days since, the Prussian customs officers, act- 
ing under the regulations made to prevent the importation of 
the cattle disease, refused to allow her lapdog to pass the 
frontier without undergoing the prescri quarantine, In 
vain did the countess protest that though her favourite came 
from tiolland, where the dreaded disease prevailed, it had 
never been near any infected catile. The officers persisted in 
refusing, and the poor animal was left to undergo its proba- 
tion. A diplomatic correspondence was the consequence, 
after which the dog was promptly released from quarantine 
and restored to its mistress. 





Vasco pE Gama’s INDISCRETION.—* * He (Commodore 
Arcedeckne) then went on humorously to observe that it was 
a very serious thing to address an assembly such as that before 
which he now stood, especially as he could not divide his dis- 
course into heads, as was the wont of some ao seated upon 
heights above their fellow creatures. It would be useless for him 
to remind them of the name of a great fighting man, called 
Julius Cesar, or the difficulty which appeared to have arisen 
as to the precise spot in England where he first set foot, some 
advancing that he came to Pevensey instead of the Norman 
hero, while an antiquated friend of his preserved a tradition 
that it was not Pevensey but Pegwell Bay where he was first 
seen to pick perriwinkles with a long pin out of a lady’s ‘back 
hair. In the course of humorous allusions to the ing events 
of the day, the worthy Commodore took a flight a raham 
Lincoln to Ada Menken, and from Astley’s to L’ Africaine, the 
latter of which production he had recently witnessed, and begged 
to make ore remark about. He had often heard of very indiscreet 
acts on the part of persons entrusted with the command of ships, 
but he must observe, en passant, that the behaviour of Vasco de 
Gama in leaving his ship while she was running in a strong gale 
upon a lee shore, to visit the admiral, was very repre ible 
conduct, which, if repeated, ougltt certainly not to be overlooked. 





the feelings of the Queen, and, indeed, knowing her desire to 
be secluded on such a memorable occasion, the King and 
een of Portugal abandoned all thought of visitiug the 
On Thursday moi 
ueen of Portugal received the 
ince of Wales also visited the King and Queen early in the 
forenoon at Claridge’s Hotel. After breakfast their Majesties 
‘left town in order to pay a visit to the ex-Queen 
French and the Royal ly at Claremont. Their Majesties 
took luncheon with the Queen Amélie and friends at Clare- 
mont, and returned to Claridge’s Hotel shortly after 5 o’cl 
Their Majesties dined on Thursday alone, and remain 
. Onthe 16th the royal couple re- 


rince de Joinville. The 


Claridge’s.—Globe, Dec. 1 
turned to the Continent. 


Tue Paris Exursition or 1867.—The followin 
amounts of space allotted to the various states — 
the Exhibition :—France, 64,056 square metres; Great Britain 

and German States 


ustria, 
taly; 3,888 ; United States of 
; Switzerland, 2,416 ; Sweden 


Holland, 1,998; 8: 
84; Brasiie, 3° Ohien ao 
ica, and Oceana (each), 810; 
d@ Roman 


), 
the building and of 
Great Britain occupies that portion of 
entrance—namely, 
the river; the amount of park space allotted 

, and it is hoped that her model farms and 


ttages tural machinery, and produce will form a 
ractive portion of the Extibition 


Tue Deato or Great Men.—The death of the King of 
adds another item to a year’s list in which were 

uded the names of the two foremost men of two 
nations of the world. Mr. Lincoln was assas- 


and Norway, 2,091; 


the other side which is nearest the 


old. And it is not 
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fa commission now sitting to inquire into the relative posi-| language of the t of the in commenc- JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEHL PEN 
tion and the grievances of assistant-surgeons in Her Majesty's ing his sermon. «Oh, miracle |" Sees “St. Am- Of the Old Standard * 
army and navy should know that a great number of the me- | broise and St. Carlo have sayed us! The impious of 5 . 
medical students now attach the titles of B. A. and the heretics who wanted todestroy us has failed!” On TRADE MARK: anne 
M. A., Oxon, Cantab, or Lond., to their names, and that there | many of those eT ee an . 
are maby qualified gentlemen anxious to enter on the “Viva San Carlo! Viva il miracolo! Morte ai Protestanti Or Descriptive Name, and Désignating Number. 
Ba their country if assured of better | The effervescence was shortly afver appeased by the appearance | srCOND SERIES.—From No. 700 to 761. 
treatment in the respective services — of the civic guard. Taare Manx: {cae Giitorr,} With designating 
Kwase-Prano.—The secret of this great success is glone : a. } Number 
Chess. For harmony, sweetneas of tous, front power, and s tncrongh | Kamar Owns, JOSEPH-GILLOTT & sons, 
PROBLEM, No. 886.—By Herr Kling. eq wae, weet vem wh aS red om Sole Agent. “91 John St., N. ¥. 
St enieal sey Fo -| UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- FACTORY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
of i! a7 one which is over- R. ESTERBROOK & CO., 
a superior wor! ip that STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 





White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
SoLuTIONn TO PROBLEM No. 885. 


White Black. 

1 RtoK Kt2 1, Kt to K B 2 (best) 
ae : tei 

4. Mates ; ’ 


There are several variations, but they are obvious. 





The follo Game was played lately at the N. Y. Chess Club, 
between 2 Mackenzie hite) and a well-known amateur 
from Brooklyn (Black). 

White, Black White, Blaek, 
1PtoK4 PtooKé « greans KKttoK3 
2K KttoBs a} 9 Ptks KP + | ed 
eee at PwkKB8 10 KKttksQKt B tks Q 
4BtoQB4 toK2 11 Kt takes 
5 Castles KttoBs KBP,ch P tks Kt 
$Giwoee toK Kt5 12 B mates. 

TQKtwQs QtoQsq 

UNEXPECTED Trprres.—An old gentleman, apparently from 
the coun , one day entered the room of this medium and ex- 
pressed a for a “ sperit He was tald ta 


communication.” 
take a seat at the table, and to write the names of his deceased | m 


relatives. The medium, like many o cr incorrectly pro- 
nounced the term “ deceased” the same as “ d‘seased”—sound- 
ing thes likes. The old gentleman carefuily adjusted his 
* ” and did what was required of him. name and re- 
lationship having been selected from those written, the inves- 
tigator was desired to examine and state if they referred to 
one party. “ Wal, I declare they do!” said he. “But I eay, 
Mister, what has them papers to do with a sperit communi- 
cation ?’—" You will see directly,” replied the medium. 
Whereupon the latter spasmodically wrote a “ communi- 
cation,” which read somewhat as follows :—‘ My Dear Hus- 
band,—I am very glad to be able to address yen. eonsn Wie 


vinced of the great fact of spirit-intercourse. I am happy in 
pe bee home ; a 5! awai the time when ycu will 
join me here, &c. Your loving wife, Betszy.”—“ Good Gra- 
cious! But my old woman can’t be dead,” said the investi- 
gator, “for I lett her tu hum !”—* Not dead!” exclaimed the 
medium. “Did I not tell you to write the names of ‘ decea- 
zed’ relatives ?”’—“ Diseased !” returned the old man; “ Wal, 
she ain’t eagles else, for she’s had the rumatiz orfully for 
six months !’—Barnum’s “Humbugs of the World.” 


Louis Napotzon’s Lonpon Dvuge..—Lord William Len- 
nox, in a work just published, says—‘‘Soon after the Prince 
Louis Napoleon arrived in London, he was followed by a pugna- 
cious Frenchman, who, for some public grievance or private 
pique, was auxious to fix a quarrel upon him. A challenge en- 
sued, and the Prince’s foe was looked upon as an expert shot 
with pistols. Although brave as a lion, Napoleon felt that he 
ought not to throw away s chance, and named the broadsword 
as his weapon. This led to some discussion. Lieut.-Colonel 
Radcliffe, the French challenger’s second, held a commission in 
the Inniskilling Dragoons, a regiment which had recently been 
commanded by my brother George ;.and anxious, upon so im- 
portant an occasion, to consult a friend as to the line he ought to 
take, he requested Louis Napoloon to allow him half an hour to 
consider the mutter. With this view he called upon my brother, 
who was then lodging in the same house as m in James’- 
street, but not finding him at home he asked for me. He 
narrated the berms op Rg I at once - upon myself to 
say, that unquestionably the Prince, being challenged par- 
ty, had the t to name the weapons. Radcliffe adopted my 

ion, the duel was arranged to take place with swords 
at Wimbledon Common. The combatants met there at seven 


ten, juaintance, 
in the shape of a presentation copy of the Histoire de Jules César.” 


A Mrmaciz rm Mruan.—The Gaszetia di Milano states that 


lately a thick bo: 
dans to one Rhe doors of the eatheniey | 
named @hilardi had sscended the ‘pulpit: 


Stamatis we atte 





onan preacher 


their tone, and the of far th 
4 wear, beyond those 
dustbin ohne . World. 


PERRY DAVIS’ 

Vegetable Pain Miller! 

THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY 
: e FOR INTERNAL AND BXTERNAL COMPLAINTS! 
Sov At this period there are but few of the human race 
unacquainted with the merits of the Pein Killer; but while some 
extol it as a liniment, they knew but little of its power in easing 
pain when taken internally, while others use it internally with 
great success but are equally ignorant of its healing virtues when 
applied externally. We therefore wish to say to all that it is 
equally successful whether used internally or externally, and it 
stands alone, unrivalled by all the great catalogue of Family Me- 
dicines, and its sale is universal and immense. The demand for 
it from India and other foreign countries is equal to the demand 
at home, and it has become known in those far-off places by its 
merits—the proprietors have never advertised it or been at any 
expense in its introduction into foreign lands, 

RB. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 


Dr. Maynard of Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 


















For Sale by all Druggists. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 

718 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Offices, 269 Fulton 8 a, 

and 47 North ith St., Philadelphia. 
Coatinne to Drz and Crman Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
en 5 OO: 
Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 

, CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 
Also. Meena Ov Coats, Pasts, Vests, 
\o 


ercoats, 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by express. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & OO 


“‘PIANOFORTE ORIENTALE,”’ 
IN MAGNIFICENT CASES OF 
JET AND GOLD. 

We have now on exhibition at our wareroom some of our finest 
Pianofortes highly ornamental style of case, which is now 
They surpass in brian t effect any previous styles, and will 

oO any ous styles, an 
command themselves to car wealthier citizens, who are respect- 
fully invited to call and examine them. 


A. H. GALE & CO., 
107 East TwairrTs Street. 


MEXSELL & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 











Alse, only Manufacturers 
Oarpenter’s Grand Pianos. 
w. 
12 WEST FOURTH 
Ww Broad NEW YORK. 


Five doors West of wit 
Factorrms—117 East 19th St. and East 13th St. 
GREAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWA WY & SONS, 
No, 17 East 14rx 8r., N. Y., 





There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos from‘all parts oi 
the world entered for competition, and the special correspondent 
of the N. ¥ Times says: 
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408 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Waxzsovsns, | “3 Jenn Street’ New York. 
Samples and Prices on Application. Lots made to Order 
of any Pattern or Stamp required. 
@AUTION : These pens are of genuine American man 
and equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness of point to the 
imported. They therefore, sure to gain the confidence of the 
American public. The fac-simile ot our signature is sufficient se- 
curity foreign imitation. 
For sale at retail by all stationers throughout the United States. 
R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 


YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 








Station: Prin’ Bookbin No. 45 Mar 
Orders receive prompt ay rh at .-4 
HOLIDAY CIFTS. 

FANCY GOODs, ° 


PERFUMERY, 
COMBS and BRUSHES, 
TOILET ARTICLES, &., &c. 


A large variety at reduced prices, 
DELLUC & CO., 
No. 685 BROADWAY, 
New Yorx. 


7s FOURTH EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK of FRENCH, 

ENGLISH and FLEMISH PICTURES, is open DAILY, 

from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., and on MONDAY and THURSDAY 

EVENINGS, from 7 to 10, at the Studio Buildimg, No 15 

Tenth Street. F. J. PILGORAN, Secretary. 
E. Gamsart, Director. 


TO BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION, 


Use “ Shults’ White Liquid Enamel.” The “ Enamcl’’ will re- 
move the worst cases of Freckles. angie, Moth Patches, 
or Sunburn, in from four to six days. it whitens the skin perma- 
nently, and imparts a fresh and transparency to the com- 
plexion, which is perfectly natural, and without inj to the 
skin. No toilet is complete without it. Price by mail, sealed 


and t- 50 
Pot darese C. F. SHULTS, 285 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


WONDERFULLY STRANGE, 
MADAME. .M.H. PERREGATILT, 


Who has astonished the scientific classes of Paris and London, 
has now —{ located herself at Albany, N. ¥. Madame 
Perregault, by the aid of her wonderful instrument, known as the 
Horoscope, guarantees to produce a life-like picture of the future 
husband or wife of the patron, together with the date of marriage, 
leading traits cf character, occupation, etc. This is no humbug, 
Saseod, 2 wettsen guarentee thes the pistare ts aot it minvots 

a guaran’ at the picture is w urports 
to be. By stating ge height, complexion, color of eyes Bae . 
and inclosing 50 cents, an stemnped envelope, addressed to your- 
self, you receive the picture by return mail. 
Address Madame M. H. PERREGAULT. 
P. O. Drawer 202, Albany, N. Y. 


























EAUT Y.—Auburn, Golden, 
Flaxen, and Silken CURLS 
roduced by the use of Prof. Dz 

Sasux's ER LE CHEVEUX. 

One application warranted to 

curl the most straight and stub- 

. born hair of either sex into wav: 

ringlets or heavy massive curls. -Has been used by the na- 

bles of Lig Ys 4 with ~ most gratif; ing see. pose 

no injury e . Price by mail, s an 1. 

Descriptive circulars mailed free. Address, Be er dbalte & 

Co,, Chemists, P. O. drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., sole its for the 

United States. : 



















HISKERS and MUSTACHES 





wi 

RESTA TEUR CAP{LLAIRE, 
the most wonderfal discovery in 
modern science, upon the 

Beard and Hair in an ost mira- 

culous manner, It has been used by 

the elite fF Paris and London with the most flattering success. 





Names will be registered, and if entire satisfac- 
tion is not given in instance, the money will be cheerfully 
returned. sealed and tpald 


rice by d, $1. Deseri 
circulars and testimonials mailed free. Address B 
SHULTZ &. CO., Chemists, P.O. Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y. 


Sole 
Agents for the United States. 











The “ or YA ” introduced by J 
yn n0_rveried ih Mac Faculty errs 
TE or CALISAYA con’ 
= of “T. Castor Or.” Genv 
Water, Roche’s Embrocatio”, and all other French anu 
Toilet Articles, also 
THH NEWEST DISCOVERY. 
Mrsrrxos, or Boeiz’s Mystic Harm 
for a Poles ite te, the Hair, 
io complete 
| . BOGLE, and Hair Work, Washington 
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